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The Tariff Bill in the Senate 


The passage of the Underwood tariff 
bill in the House, without substantial 
amendment, was a foregone conclusion. 
All of its provisions had been considered 
and approved by a party caucus. Because 
the party had a majority of about two to 
one in the House, the action of the 
caucus was easily confirmed there. There 
was criticism, it is true, and even oppo- 
sition, on the Democratic side, but at the 
end only five Democrats voted against 
the bill. It now goes to the Senate, where, 
in the course of a debate that will prob- 
ably consume two months, some changes 
will be made. 

It may be that some who voted for the 
bill in the House expected that amend- 
ments in accord with their views would 
be made in the Senate. There are errors 
which should be corrected and defects 
which should be removed. There will be 
an attempt to take wool from the free 
list and to impose a duty of 15 or 20 per 
cent. We do not regard the free-listing 
of wool as an error. The duty on wool 
should be cut off. We hope that the move- 
ment to retain any part of the present 
rate will be unsuccessful. We shall be 
glad to hear, however, that the Senate 
has rejected the provisions of the House 
bill concerning sugar. We are not sup- 
porting a differential for the protection 
of the refiners, whose sins have been 
many and great, but the duty on raw 
sugar should be retained. Our reasons 
for this opinion were recently set forth 
in these pages. They relate to the domes- 
tic beet and cane industries, the cane 
plantations of Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, the preferential for 





Cuba, the revenue of $52,000,000, and the 
probability that a surrender of it would 
not appreciably affect the cost of living. 

As it stands, the bill violates many 
treaties by granting a discount of 5 per 
cent of the duties on goods imported “in 
vessels built in the United States, or 
which shall be wholly the property of a 
citizen or citizens of the United States.” 
This is merely a disguised subsidy, and 
should be rejected even if it were not a: 
variance with international agreements. 
Protests made by several nations have 
been ignored. Mr. Underwood would give 
them no weight. It is reported that he 
said the enactment of this provision 
would cause several treaties to die auto- 
matically, and that the continued exist- 
ence of them was not to be desired. The 
agreements in question have clauses like 
that in the treaty of 1902 with Spain, 
which provides that goods imported into 
this country in Spanish vessels shall not 
be “liable to any other or higher duties 
or charges whatsoever than if such 
articles were imported in United States 
vessels.” Our treaty with Great Britain 
says that the duties paid on goods in 
British vessels and in American ves- 
sels shall be “the same.” The binding 
force of such agreements is recognized 
in that part of the bill which imposes a 
“discriminating duty of 10 per cent in 
addition to the duties imposed by law” 
upon goods “imported in vessels not of 
the United States,” but with an accom- 
panying proviso that this shall not apply 
to vessels empowered by treaty to import 
goods at the statutory rates. That is to 
say, this discrimination could be effec- 
tive only with respect to ships of coun- 
tries with which we have no restraining 
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treaty. Both of these discriminatory. or 
subsidizing paragraphs should promptly 
be rejected by the Senate. 

There should be no duty on raw mate- 
rials the products of which are on the 
free list, nor should the duties on partly 
manufactured articles be higher than 
those upon the finished goods of which 
these articles are parts. If flour is free, 
there should be no duty on wheat. There 


should be no duty on cattle, if beef is on 


the free list. There are several other ex- 
amples of a violation of this rule. Such 
defects should. be removed by the Senate. 

In the long and complicated provisions 
relating to the administration of the law 
there is much which has excited protest 
abroad. France and one or two other 
European nations complain sharply, and 
it is predicted that the enactment of 
these provisions would be followed by 
tariff retaliation. Among the clauses to 
which objection is made is one that com- 
pels foreign manufacturers to open their 
books to agents of our Government. 
There are others which tend to discour- 
age or to prevent importation. A promi- 
nent French journal calls them “masked 
protectionism.” They have been attacked 
not only in Europe, but also by leading 
importers in this country. The Senate 
should examine them carefully and reject 
or amend them. 

That part of the bill which imposes an 
income tax is complicated and perplex- 
ing. For this reason it has been sharply 
criticised by persons who think there 
ought to be an income tax. Many columns 
of the daily press have been filled with 
expressions of their disapproval. We are 
inclined to think that the income tax 
sections should be rewritten and thus 
made clear. This matter should have 
careful consideration in the Senate. 


California Dux 


We have had occasion to express great 
regret that California should by -un- 
kindly legislation provoke a kindly na- 
tion. We are glad to rejoice that in an- 
other very important matter she dares 
to lead all the states. 

We hope our readers will take in the 
full meaning of the statement made by 
a correspondent that in its new and pro- 
gressive legislation California has de- 
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cided to abolish utterly one of the two 
great twin evils of modern society, the 
commerce in social vice. Various cities 
have of late made enactments, more or 
less fully carried out, closing all houses 
of prostitution, but never before has a 
state done this; and for this purpose 
California deserves great credit. She 
may fail in part, and it may take years 
to achieve the result aimed at, but the 
standard is set, and the legal machinery 
is provided for. Even Maine and Kansas 
have not wholly banished the saloon. 

It is a good sign that this social evil 
and shame to both man and woman, this 
moral leprosy on the body politic, even 
more corrupting than the saloon, with 
its attendant physical diseases, its black- 
er plague worse than that which Fried- 
mann claims to cure, has at last been 
brought into the open with all its de- 
formity; and hygiene and morality and 
religion have all opened their eyes and 
are combined to find a way to end it. It 
can slink and skulk no more. Somehow 
it has been assumed hitherto that it is 
a necessary evil; we now know better. 
Our medical commissions tell us it must 
be supprest. It is their business to tell 
the horrors of its spread of disease and 
its contamination even of the innocent. 
Morality and religion join in the cru- 
sade, shamed at its degradation of the 
victims of the unholy traffic, while very 
properly demanding that our pure girls 
should be protected by the assurance 
that they wed in safety. Now the city 
and the state declare and must declare 
that the brothel must go, but with all 
charity for the poor victims of vice. In 
California the good men and women who 
are engaged in enforcing the law have 
made provision for introducing those 
who are driven out into comfortable 
methods of livelihood. 

Out of charity good women are taking 
everywhere the lead in this crusade; but 
out of shame the men ought to march 
in step with them. The crime is men’s 
more than women’s. They support it, 
they find the victims. Weakness suc- 
cumbs to strength and passion. It is the 
men that should bear the chief contempt. 
If there must be supervision and segre- 
gation, it is the men who should suffer. 
Both sexes suffer and both are guilty; 
and we are not surprised that it should 
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be a state which gives votes to both men 
and women that inaugurates this great 
reform. 

The provision for commercialized vice 

is the greatest foe of honorable mar- 
riage. It has been endured on the pre- 
tense that it-is a necessary evil, that 
men require it. Accordingly guilty men 
are excused, who support it, while less 
guilty women are branded and segre- 
gated. We venture to reprint this de- 
fense of men taken from a report in the 
Medical Record, written by a physician 
in charge of a hospital for the cure of 
venereal diseases in San Francisco. He 
says: ; 
In spite of the unjustifiable survival of 
antiquated dead letter laws, public opinion 
in the present age does not condemn sexual 
intercourse among single persons unquali- 
fiedly as a crime or vice. Regardless of the 
Criminal Code, society recognizes the ele- 
mentary passion of sexual desire as a nat- 
ural endowment of the normal red-blooded 
male individuals and its reasonable satis- 
faction as a more or less personal matter. 
Therefore—that is his argument—let 
women victims be carefully segregated 
and medically inspected for the safe 
gratification of masculine lust. Mormon 
polygamy is better. 


Another Amendment Needed 


That one state, or two or three, should 
have the right and power by their treat- 
ment of citizens of other countries to 
create hostility and to provoke if not 
occasion war, is a condition simply in- 
tolerable. It ought not’to exist under our 
government. 

But it does exist. It should be correct- 
ed. 

It can be corrected by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The substance and 
meaning of such an amendment is some- 
thing like the following: 

All legislation affecting the rights and 
privileges of citizens of other countries 
residing in the United States, as distinct 
from and other than the rights and 
privileges of citizens of the United 
States, shall belong to Congress exclu- 
sively. 

Why should not such an amendment to 
the Constitution be adopted? We suggest 
it for the approval of intelligent men 
who love peace and who are alarmed at 
such hostile discrimination as that which 
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has so greatly disturbed the President 
and his Cabinet, and has so provoked a 
friendly Power. 


The Police Convictions 


Step by step District Attorney Whit- 
man has carried up his prosecutions of 
police graft in this city until he has 
reached the upper level and four ex-in- 
spectors have been convicted of being 
in the ring of conspirators. It was in as 
dirty and contemptible a business as 
can be conceived that they were engaged, 
nothing less than selling protection to 
gambling houses and houses of prostitu- 
tion. The men appointed to protect the 
city protected its thieves, were partners 
with thieves, for what are gamblers and 
traffickers in prostitution but thieves? 
They not only are a disgrace to the Po- 
lice Department, but have shamed the 
city before the world; and so clear was 
the evidence that the jury did not need 
to take a ballot. 

But this is not the end. There can be 
little doubt that there are others quite 
as guilty. To reorganize completely the 
police government of New York requires 
a mayor of purpose and will. So far as 
seen, the sympathy and help of the de- 
partment has gone to the accused. There 
may well be much more work for Mr- 
Whitman to do. 

In Cicero’s day there was no method 
by which a lawyer could so well gain 
popular renown as by prosecuting some 
greedy quaestor or pro-consul who had 
been robbing a province by graft. Cicero, 
in his letters to Mzcenas, is careful to 
tell his powerful patron how he, as ruler 
of a province, bought all the supplies 
needed for himself and his retinue, and 
forced the subjects to give absolutely 
nothing. It was a new and grateful ex- 
perience for a Roman province in Asia. 
But these four inspectors of ours had 
never read Cicero Against Verres. That 
is not seriously against them, any more 
than it is a reflection against Ireland 
that each one of the four was of Irish 
birth or Irish parentage. That only 
shows how active our Irish fellow citi- 
zens have been in governing us, while 
the Irishmen who stayed at home could 
not govern their own island. 

We do not know any better way to 
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make our police system all that it ought 
to be, and what so many of its members 
wish it to be, than for the people to 
unite against Tammany and elect Charles 
S. Whitman as Mayor. 


Protestant or Catholic? 


Having published two articles—one 
from an Episcopalian clergyman and the 
other by a non-Episcopalian, both giving 
arguments against the proposal to 
change the name of the Protestant Epis- 
copalian Church, we are glad this week 
to give similar space to the defenders of 
the change. 

The meaning of the name “Protestant 
Episcopal” is that the Church, tho epis- 
copal, like the Church of Rome, is yet 
Protestant, that in its government it de- 
pends on bishops as well as on priests; 
also that, like other Protestant Churches, 
it protests its own independence from 
Rome and protests against Rome. This it 
does not only in its Thirty-nine Articles, 
but in the writings of all its theologians, 
even of those who most copy the cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Whatever name it may take, it will re- 
main Protestant, because it will continue 
to deny and to protest against the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff. 

Why then should it wish to change its 
name? Simply because the name “Prot- 
estant Bpiscopal” is not an agreeable 
one. It seems to and does imply and de- 
clare a position of hostility. It means a 
protest against Rome. But why not say 
what you are, and why insist upon 
telling what you are not? Because a 
name should define positively, not nega- 
tively ; should tell what you are, not bur- 
den itself with telling what you are not. 
To be sure, the name “Protestant” has 
come to connote fellowship with a large 
and noble sisterhood of Churches, but it 
also connotes opposition to the greatest 
of all the Christian bodies, and that is 
not an agreeable attitude. We would 
rather think of what we have in common 
with it, and not of the less important 
matters in which we differ from it. 

So far as we can see, it would be quite 
as well if the name “Protestant” had 
never been assumed, and, therefore, just 
as well if the somewhat offensive name 
were dropt. That would leave it “The 
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American Episcopal Church,” a charac- 
teristic name, and the name by which in 
fact it is usually called. To drop the 
name “Protestant” would not make it 
less Protestant, nor one whit less in sym- 
pathy with other Protestant denomina- 
tions. 

But to call it, as many desire, by the 
name of the American Catholic Church, 
is quite another thing. It would be taking 
a name which does not belong to it. It is 
not catholic, but a section, a fraction of 
the great Catholic Church, which in- 
cludes the Roman and the Eastern 
Churches, and all the Protestant denomi- 
nations as well. It would be an imperti- 
nence to Rome to take its usual designa- 
tion, and an insult to other bodies, such 
as the Methodists, Baptists and Presby- 
terians, implying that they are not cath- 
olic or Catholic, quite as much as the 
Episcopalians. The Church of Rome has 
the prior right to the name, altho it has 
not half of the Catholic Church Uni- 
versal, and is therefore sectarian, like 
all the rest of us, and is not truly cath- 
olic. 

The only effective defense of the sub- 
stitution of the name “Catholic” for 
“Protestant” is to assert that the sympa- 
thy and fellowship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is with the Church of 
Rome and not with the Protestants. In- 
deed, this is the position definitely assert- 
ed by one of our writers this week, who 
mentions, what we usually forget, that a 
protestant clergyman who joins the 
Episcopal Church has to be reordained, 
as if his previous ordination were in- 
valid, while a priest of the Roman 
Church joining it does not have to be 
reordained; and similarly a Protestant 
layman joining it has to be confirmed, 
but not if he comes from the Church of 
Rome. This is an unhappy, if not schis- 
matic position, but it means simply that 
the Church of Rome and the Episcopal 
Church both claim to have maintained 
the episcopal succession from the time 
of the apostles, while the non-episcopal 
Protestant Churches have lost it; but 
that does not make the Episcopal Church 
any the less Protestant. In one respect it 
agrees with Rome, in having bishops; 
but it still protests, whether it keeps the 
name or not. 

But we do not believe there is any dan- 
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ger that the school in the Episcopal 
Church which hankers after the name 
“Catholic,” ard tries to divide it with the 
Catholic Church, will prevail in the com- 
ing. convention. If, however, the name 
“Protestant” should be dropt, no one 
need be much concerned over it. It would 
still be Protestant and still protesting 
just the same, and still refused fellow- 
ship at Rome. 


Report on Dr. Friedmann’s Cure 


It is only a preliminary report which 
was made last week before the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis by Dr. J. F. Ander- 
son, director of the Government hygienic 
laboratory, and Dr. A. M. Stimson, who 
had been detailed to watch the treatment 
by Dr. Friedmann of the patients under 
his care at the Mount Sinai Hospital, in 
this city. Their report is not favorable, 
but yet not conclusive. 

They have not had from Dr. Fried- 
mann the information and aid they de- 
sired. He has been secretive as to the 
preparation and application of his rem- 
edy. The reason for this they do not 
give, but we may guess that it has to do 
with the rights he has sold to a company 
to use the remedy. They find that the 
cure will take a long time, and they are 
not at all clear that it has given any 
specific benefit beyond the psychic advan- 
tage of hope and faith. They will pursue 
the investigation, but they are very em- 
phatic in warning sufferers from tuber- 
culosis not to neglect the old and tried 
methods of cure. 

Tuberculosis causes the death of one- 
seventh of those who die of disease. It 
has its periods of gain and loss, and is 
a deceptive disease which gives encour- 
agement even during its progress. We 
have already said that the Friedmann 
cure is not yet accepted by the faculty 
either in Germany or in this country, 
and the press exploitation of it is not to 
be taken as assuring its value. 


Why We Simplify 
We go back, or think we ought to go 
back, to a simpler life; shall we not also 
have a simpler spelling? 
THE INDEPENDENT has taken a few 
steps in this direction, not many, for a 
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complete simplification is not so simple. 
In the first place, a thoro simplification 
would be phonetic spelling, and that is 
impossible with only twenty-six letters, 
of which two are superfluous, while there 
are over forty sounds. Besides, such a 
simplification as our alphabet would 
allow, made all at once, would be too 
great a strain on the reading public. 
Even our own readers, who are a pro- 
gressive and thinking class, would find it 
too much. Even some of our readers love 
old ways and do not like the few simpli- 
fications we have adopted. 

Then why did we adopt them? Not, 
certainly, because we did not care how 
they felt. By no means. We would not 
say with Milton to Salmasius, “Si non 
lubeat rumpatur,” which being inter- 
preted into the vernacular is, “If he does 
not like it he may lump it,” for while we 
wish to give our readers what will please 
them, we even more wish to give them 
what ought to please them. 

Of course, nobody ought to like bad 
spelling, and though is bad spelling. Only 
one of its letters has its own pronuncia- 
tion. There are six letters and only two 
sounds. Three letters are a useless bur- 
den to the word. The spelling is detest- 
able and ought to be changed, for the 
benefit of us who write and are used to 
it, and of our children and of foreigners. 
We are reformers—it is an age of re- 
form—and let us begin right there and 
write it tho. That is a start; that settles 
the principle; it pledges us to the reform, 
and all the rest will come easier some 
day. 

But a journal must not go too fast. 
We cannot correct our bungling orthog- 
raphy all at once. We have set the prin- 
ciple, with the aid of our readers, most 
of whom are progressive enough to ap- 
prove, and we will go a little way, not 
far: say tho, altho, thru, the three radi- 
cal changes that settle the principle, and 
then easier ones, such as program, cata- 
log, and a few like them, and some other 
words, whose simple spelling does not 
offend us, such as fixt, blest, prest, with 
which we are familiar in the spelling of 
the poets. There may be fifty such words, 
more or less, which make no great differ- 
ence in the looks of a page, and which 
the readers very easily get used to. We 
have very few complaints; a few, and we 
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expected them. If any readers are so 
pained that it gives them the headache 
and the heartache, let them confine their 
reading to London journals, and they can 
then gloat over honour, labour, storey, 
etc., to their hearts’ delight, the kind of 
spelling our fathers learned, but from 
which Noah Webster delivered us. We 
are only following in the steps of Noah 
Webster and dozens of others who have 
simplified since Shakespeare. 

If THE INDEPENDENT has been a 
leader, we have not gone nearly as far in 
the reform as pretty nearly all the schol- 
ars of English wish. They know how 
much simplification has been achieved in 
three centuries and how much more is 
needed. We would have our dailies, week- 
lies and monthlies think of the matter, 
and see what they can do, at least those 
journals that are progressive, that be- 
lieve in reform, that would lead rather 
than follow. To do it is not so hard as it 
may seem, and the readers will not be 
offended. It is bound to come. The uni- 
versities are adopting it, and the teach- 
ers’ associations. The movement is on 
the advance, and there is no lion in the 
way. We are not in the condition of the 
fox which had lost its tail in a trap and 
asked other foxes to cut off their tails, 
for we purposely cut off the tail of 
though and are glad of it. We could put 
it on again, but we shall not. Simplifica- 
tion is right; the children cry for it, 
and they shall have it, and more of it. It 


will do them good, and it is the business. 


of the press to give it. His help to it is 
one of the good things, like libraries and 
peace, for which we have to thank Mr. 
Carnegie. 


What Is the Best Thing in Your 
Town? 


Our “Survey of the World” in its pres- 
ent form is intended to include, among 
other things, whatever is being done 
anywhere to make life happier, healthier 
and more efficient. In this we need the 
coéperation of our readers, and we hope 
they will respond as obligingly as they 
did when we asked them who were the 
most useful Americans. Great move- 
ments are not always started by great 
men, and the things most worth knowing 
may fail to be widely known. Every 
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town, big or little, doubtless has or at 
least thinks it has some advantage over 
all other towns, and these are what we 
should like to hear about. Just as house- 
wives exchange recipes thru the medium 
of the family paper, so new wrinkles in 
municipal housekeeping might well be 
given to the public. If then you have 
anything that you are particularly proud 
of and which you think other commu- 
nities might profitably imitate, just take 
the trouble to put it down on paper and 
send it to the editor of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. If we agree with you as to its nov- 
elty and importance, and have not too 
many other contributions on hand, we 
shall be glad to publish it. It may be a 
new-fangled charter or hitching post, a 
public market or a park, a festival or 
sewer system, but there must be some- 
thing that the visitor to your village or 
city would notice and admire. Don’t use 
more than 400 words in telling about it 
if you can help yourself, and send with 
it a good photograph or sketch if needed 
to illustrate the point. 


Meddling Legislation 


THE INDEPENDENT has not been led 
away, either by its own honest desire for 
social reform or by the popular enthu- 
siasm for upsetting and transforming 
existing social order. We have desired 
to go slow in adopting measures which 
concern the family; particularly child 
labor and divers forms of pensioning. 
We believe that it has been wise to hold 
ourselves in check at this revolutionary 
point, whatever may be the evolutionary 
result. It is very clear to a sane mind 
that vast social changes are imminent; 
all the more reason that they should be 
cautiously approached. 

The fact stands certain that family 
government was constituted with good 
reason. It is with equally good reason 
that the obligation of the child is toward 
the parent, and that of the parents tow- 
ard the child. Social order is healthy 
and sane only when the whole family is 
constituted on the basis of obligation. 
Nature never intended the wife as a 
burden, or the child as a mere number 
in the family—certainly not to wear out 
the parents with added toil. ‘ 

There are thousands of boys called 
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upon to support widowed mothers and 
dependent sisters; by working in the 
fields, in the-factory and the office; by 
selling newspapers and acting as messen- 
ger boys. This obligation is infinitely 
diverse in form, but it touches nine- 
tenths of all boys and girls. Very few 
of them ought to be relieved by statute 
from doing something toward the relief 
of the burdens that rest on their parents. 
The danger of legislating on this sub- 
ject is illustrated by a child labor bill 
now pending in Florida. 

This bill enacts that no boy under ten 
years of age and no girl under sixteen 
years of age shall distribute, sell, or ex- 
pose for sale newspapers and periodicals 
in. any public place; no child under 
twelve years of age shall be employed, 
or allowed to work about any stores or 
offices or in the transmission of mer- 
chandise, or even messages. It goes 
farther and demands that no child un- 
der fourteen years of age shall be al- 
lowed to work in or about any mill, fac- 
tory, workshop, restaurant, bakery, bar- 
‘ber shop, hotel, bootblack stand, etc., or 
in the construction and repair of build- 
ings. 

This reads like a myth. It seems im- 
possible that reform should go mad to 
such an extent. Our social life is alto- 
gether too complex for such a drastic 
bill. It will be impossible to distribute 
labor, either in the family or in the com- 
munity, in such a way as to eliminate 
children from helping. In the home all 
the results of child help would be sub- 
tracted, and the burden that falls upon 
parents would be intolerably increased. 
The advantages to the children would in 
no way compensate for the release from 
labor. In fact, the tendency would be to 
ruin the child rather than to raise him. 

Going to school, in the view of a com- 
mon sense citizen, does not consist in 
sending children to teachers in a public 
building, but largely consists in the in- 
formation and the strengthening of 
character which is secured from work. 
The bootblack is no fool, if he can neither 
read nor write, nor pass an examina- 
tion in arithmetic. The farm boy gathers 
by far the largest part of his mental 
equipment in the meadows and pastures 
and around the barns of his home. The 
scythe and the ax and the plow are all 
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professors of accuracy, achievement and 
poetry. We must never for a moment 
lose sight of the fact that home is school, 
and that no other school can surpass it. 
Then again the boy’s companionship and 
opportunity for character building is not 
likely to be any worse where labor is 
reasonably overlooked than in the pub- 
lic schools as they are usually controlled. 

In fact -we are convinced that this 
subject is running wild. There are 
wrongs associated with child labor; let 
them be corrected. But at the same time 
let us start the whole subject with the 
understanding that nothing better has 
ever occurred to any child than to teach 
him or her how to work, how to achieve, 
and how to take joy in the accomplish- 
ments. There is nothing worse about the 
whole topic, in its more radical shaping, 
than the assumption that labor or work 
is demeaning or injurious. We believe 
that labor is learning, and that a good 
deal more than one-half of the educa- 
tion of a farm boy is home education, 
got in the barnyard and in the plowed 
fields. 

The mother at fifty may be much less 
able to earn than the girl at ten or 
twelve. Let Nature dictate; let legisla- 
tion encourage mutual helpfulness. Work 
on the farm cannot be considered as en- 
tirely exceptional. It is exceptional only 
in this, that it gives better air as a rule, 
and supplies sufficient food of a health- 
ful sort. President Finley of the South- 
ern Railway Company urges that the 
state can do nothing better than save 
the boy crop to make the corn crop. He 
shows how recently we are becoming de- 
pendent on the youngsters for that sort 
of progress which makes a corn crop of 
fifty bushels to the acre take the place 
of a crop of fifteen bushels to the acre. 
No wrong has been done to the lads by 
teaching them to compete with their 
elders, and surpass them in feeding the 
people as well as themselves. 


Perfect Babies 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt and other physi- 
cians have had the happy thought of in- 
viting the mothers of New York’s most 
crowded sections to wash and groom 
their young offspring, and enter them in 
a new kind of baby contest. Here the 
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awards are made more scientifically than 
in such shows as have been featured at 
our American summer resorts, and the 
results are edifying. Thirteen “perfect” 
babies were found among the thousand 
exhibited. Most of these were boys, but 
as yet the suffragets have not protested 
at this sex favoritism. 

The first infant given a mark of 1000 
on the scale of 1000 was one Abe Idolo- 
witz, three months and fifteen days old, 
and a resident from birth of Eldridge 
street, on Manhattan’s East Side. His 
parents are Rumanian Jews, the father a 
tailor, whose shop and living rooms are 
en suite. Abe’s mother is twenty-four 
years of age and married at fifteen: a 
representative of that class of “improvi- 
dent poor” about which we hear much 
argument. Abe is not a eugenic product, 
but he has made a fine start in spite of 
that. The lesson is salutary. Let no one 
despair of heredity or environment, but 
rather try to improve the latter and im- 
prove upon the former. And it is worth 
remembering that most of the world’s 
leaders have not even been “perfect” 
babies, to begin with. 

The City of New York, thru its dis- 
trict nurses, its city piers, its day nur- 
series and the like, offers much free in- 
struction, and it is partly as a result of 
this that many an East Side mother 
maintains her children more intelligently 
than most farmers’ wives do. Jamés Rus- 
sell Lowell once exprest himself as being 
more interested in his descendants than 
in his ancestry, and we for our part take 
more stock in eugenics and pediatrics— 
even tho the value of these branches of 
science is at times unhumorously exag- 
gerated—than in all the genealogical 
societies. \ 


Philippine Independence 


There is no question about which the 
future of the present Administration 
raises more curiosity than its attitude 
toward the independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Democratic platform 
declared for it, mainly, we presume, be- 


cause it was necessary to condemn the - 


policy of the preceding Administrations; 
but we observe that the President and 
his Cabinet have been very quiet on the 
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subject. To be sure, a Virginia Demo- 
crat has introduced a bill giving inde- 
pendence eight years hence, but that bili 
slumbers in the House. What will they 
do? ; 

We presume they wili do nothing. It is 
not likely, for all the platform, that they 
will throw off our obligation to those 
islands, and for our judgment we give 
just one of the reasons. 

We do not believe the Catholic Church 
in this country wishes it. We do not be- 
lieve they think that the Catholic Church 
would receive the protection from Agui- 
naldo and the other Filipino leaders that 
it gets from the United States. For pro- 
tection and justice the Catholic Church 
the world over must look to Protestant 
nations, not to Catholic. 

We observe also that the leaders in the 
Catholic Church do not_wish the Amer- 
ican Government to withdraw. Cardinal 
Gibbons has said so definitely. Arch- 
bishop Harty, of Manila, is at the head 
of the Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines, a very able American, and he seeks 
no change. He enthusiastically praises 
American government there. We hear no 
voice from the leaders of the Church in 
this country, or from its journals, nor 
from the American bishops in the Phil- 
ippines, in favor of independence. 

Now, if the Catholics of the United 
States, most of them Democrats, do not 
want independence for the Philippines, 
we may conclude that the present Admin- 
istration will be very reluctant to grant 
it. They claim fifteen millions of our 
population, besides ten millions more in 
our possessions. Their votes are very 
valuable. The influence of the American 
bishops is reorganizing the Church in 
the islands, whose influence was nearly 
lost under Spanish rule and in the inter- 
regnum. That work these bishops wish 
to carry on, and it is only American 
occupation that will give them protection 
and peace. Were we to withdraw there 
would be anarchy in thirty days. The 
Filipinos of Luzon would be in power, 
and Mindanao hates them far worse than 
it does the Americans, and would never 
submit. This is the opinion of all classes 
of Americans and foreigners in the Phil- 
ippines, Protestants and Catholics alike, 
soldiers and civilians. And yet it must be 
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admitted that nearly all the Filipinos in 
public life cry for independence. One of 
them would be President. It might be 
Aguinaldo, who is now getting ready his 
adherents; or it might be Sefior Quezon, 
the Philippine Delegate in Congress; or 
it might be Sefior Osmerxo, Speaker of 
the Philippine Assembly. 

But they do not mean actual independ- 
ence. They believe that if left to them- 
selves Japan would take the islands 
speedily, and then woe to all that might 
oppose. There would be no more mercy 
than in Formosa. What they want is for 
the United States to withdraw and keep 
its hands off, but that it should still hold 
its army and navy outside to protect 
them from foreign attack. We should 
thus guarantee their liberty to rule or 
fight as they choose, and also guarantee 
their independence against other na- 
tions. That is an entangling alliance 
which we should be so slow to accept that 
it may be dismissed as impracticable. We 
will wait and see what President Wilson 
and Congress will do, being pretty confi- 
dent that they will hesitate much to de- 
stroy the good work which we have done, 
having accomplished more in a dozen 
years than Spain had done for the 
islands in three centuries. 


Slighting Southern Literature 


One of the duties which the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy are still carry- 
ing on, half a century after the Confed- 
eracy ceased to exist, is to maintain in 
the public schools of the South the right- 
eousness of its cause and the grandeur 
of its heroes. 

Mrs. T. Randolph Leigh is the state 
historian of the Daughters for Ala- 
bama, and she has come out in a protest 
against the use in the high schools of 
the state and of the South of an “Intro- 
duction” to the study of American 
literature, by Prof. Brander Matthews. 
She complains that he has done no jus- 
tice to Southern writers. The book, she 
complains, contains twenty-eight por- 
traits of literary men, of whom but two, 
Poe and Joel Chandler Harris, are 
Southerners, and Poe, says the author, 
was born in Boston. Too much space, she 
says, is given to Northern writers. Pro- 
fessor Matthews says that Benjamin 
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Franklin and Jonathan Edwards were 
the first American writers to attract 
attention abroad, but, says Mrs. Leigh, 
he does not mention Captain John 
Smith, of Pocahontas fame, nor the 
scientist William Longstreet. Cooper, 
she tells us, is no greater than Sims, 
Irving than Cooke, Bryant than Wilde, 
Emerson than Beverly Tucker, Haw- 
thorne than James Lane Allen, or Long- 
fellow than Father Ryan. On the space 
given to Whittier she vents her scorn: 


Seventeen pages are given to that ple- 
beian, Whittier, whose clumsy pen so often 
stumbled and fell as he mixt indifferent 
verse with abolition dribble with such ran- 
cor that his own fellow-citizens rose up as 
an indignant mob and sacked and burnt his 
printing office. 

Certainly let the Daughters write 
their own history of literature, and on 
this showing it will be interesting, if 
not informing. A really fine history of 
Southern literature could be written, in 
which the major names would be of Poe, 
Lanier and Chandler Harris, with suffi- 
cient of the second rank to fill a fat vol- 
ume. As the old fable suggests, let the 
lion paint the picture. 


In Brief 


When King Alfonso of Spain praised to 
M. Poincaré the big Norman bay horse 
provided for him as a mount at a military 
review at Fontainbleau, the President of 
France presented the animal to the King. 
This graceful action was truly in the Cas- 
tillian spirit. The traveler in Spain knows 
how dangerous it is to praise anything be- 
longing to one’s host. The object praised is 
very likely to make its appearance next day 
at your hotel—with a card of presentation 
signed by your generous host. Such are the 
manners of the olden time. 


Dr. Manning, of Trinity Church, New 
York, gives as one reason for changing the 
“cumbersome and ugly legal title” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, that “it puts 
the Church in the light of a modern de- 
nomination instead of in its true light as 
a part of the ancient, historic Catholic 
Church.” But are not all these denomina- 
tions parts of the ancient Catholic Church 
of Christ? 


We lately said that we did not recall that 
any American archbishop had, like Arch- 
bishop Delany, of New Zealand, exprest 
himself in favor of woman suffrage. But 
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this much is true, that Archbishop Riordan, 
of San Francisco, has issued a letter to all 
the priests in his diocese, bidding them 
point out to their people, women as well as 
men, the importance of the suffrage. He 
says: “In California woman’s suffrage is 
now an accomplished fact. Women ought 
not, therefore, to permit their traditional 
love for the virtues of the home, their in- 
nate dignity and becoming reserve, to pre- 
vent them from discharging the chiefest 
of civic obligations.” 


The Episcopal diocese of Pennsylvania 
voted last week to ask a change in the con- 
stitution of the Church so as to allow pro- 
portional representation, instead of the 
present rule which allows a very small dio- 
cese to just as large a vote in the Conven- 
tion as one as large as New York or Penn- 
sylvania. But it is hard to make such a 
change, as Connecticut knows, where the 
lower house of its legislature is based on 
township rights. 


—General Huerta, President of Mexico, 
by right of seizure and the murder of his 
predecessor, complains because our Gov- 
ernment does not give him official recogni- 
tion. Why should we? When King Alexan- 
der and Queen Draga, of Servia, were mur- 
dered, and King Peter was called to the 
throne, did not all the Powers of Europe 
refuse to recognize him for years, thus ex- 
pressing their horror of the crime? And 
Peter was not responsible for the murder; 
he was only its beneficiary. 


If it was a cunning trick of President 
Taft putting fourth-class postmasters un- 
der civil service rules, and thus pro- 
tecting them from removal by another Ad- 
ministration,. the new Administration has 
found a trick worth two of it. It says these 
postmasters have never past an examina- 
tion, and they must stand it, with other 
applicants, and may be replaced. That is a 
new scheme, and sounds plausible enough 
to work. 


Our valued correspondent, Mr. E. P. 
Powell, celebrated, at Sorrento, Fla., last 
Friday, his eightieth birthday. The menu 
for dinner at 12 M. included Chinese Petsai, 
Dasheen, Passiflora Edulis, Loquat canned, 
Kumquat, and seedless grape-fruit, sugar 
oranges and five sorts of sweet potatoes; 
and on show were eight sorts of guava, 
forty sorts of alfalfa, nine sorts of spine- 
less cacti, Natal and Rhodesia grasses in 
bouquets. 


The United States cannot compare with 
Great Britain in the rate in which it is re- 
ducing its national debt. While the annual 
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budget with which Mr. Lloyd George has 
to provide is nearly one billion dollars, out 
of this $60,000,000 is put aside every year 
to reduce the debt. Fifty years ago it was 
$4,100,000,000, while now it is $3,300,000,- 
000. At the present rate it will take fifty- 
five years to extinguish the debt, if there 
is no. war. 


An item published in the Survey of the 
World, March 20, referred to the deli- 
cious taste of the Chinese tungshu. From 
the Department of Agriculture we have a 
communication telling us that its edibility 
is not proved, and that it is an oil-bearing 
tree, and its fruit is considered dangerous if 
not poisonous. We would not have our read- 
ers feed on it, for the Department has sent 
out many trees and will send out thousands 
more. ° 


By a small majority Cambridge Univer- 


sity allows divinity degrees to be given to 


those not of the Church of England; and 
by an overwhelming majority Oxford Uni- 
versity refuses, altho such men as Drs. 
Scott Holland, Driver and Sanday support- 
ed it. This is the last refuge of privilege 
at the British universities. 


With the virulent outbreaks of the mili- 
tant suffragets it is not strange that the 
British House of Commons rejected a wo- 
man’s suffrage bill on the first reading, and 
that the Irish contingent voted against it 
because they wished to take no chances for 


carrying thru in this Parliament Home . 


Rule for Ireland. 


While yet carefully guarded by his phy- 
sicians, Pope Pius X is on the road to re- 
covery and has given an audience to the 
Cardinals. That vision of his sister who 
prophesied his recovery, and said he had 
yet to finish his work, will now be made a 
miracle. 


The Arizona bill forbidding aliens who 
do not declare their intention to become 
citizens to acquire land would seem to be 
mere buncombe. As reported in the press it 
would be easily declared by the courts to 
be unconstitutional and invalid. 


Senator La Follette is out in a signed 
editorial in his weekly strongly condeming 
the removal of Mr. Durand as Director of 
the Census, and the replacing of him by a 
man utterly inexperienced in statistical 
work. 


It is not wholly surprising that in leav- 
ing Scutari under compulsion, after having 
captured it, some soldiers set the city on 
fire. Even so Columbia, S. C., suffered from 
our Northern soldiers in the Civil War. 
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Danger Ahead in the Balkans 





A Discussion of Present Conditions in the Conquered Country 
By H. A. Gibbons 


[With the capture of Scutari by the Montenegrins the allies have completed the task they set 
out to do. Now arises the question of the division of the spoils. This is the last of the series of 


articles which Professor Gibbons, writing from Robert College, has contributed to 


THe Inpe- 


PENDENT giving an inside view of the war. The other articles were published on September 26, 
1912, November 7,- 1912, and February 6, 1913.—EpiTor.] 


As I am writing on April 9th, at Rou- 
meli Hissar on the Bosphorus, I can hear 


the thunder of the Bulgarian cannon 


shelling the Turkish defenses at Tcha- 
taldja. It is not an unfamiliar sound. 
When we first heard it during the 
memorable days of November before the 
armistice, the Bulgarians had Adriano- 
ple in their rear. The Greeks were held 
in check before Janina. The great fort- 
ress of Tarabosch on Lake Scutari defied 
the Montenegrins, and was costing them 
a thousand lives a week. The Servians 
had not been able to cut off the retreat 
of the army they defeated at Kumanova. 

But today things are different. The 
Turks have been driven out of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania and Epirus. All that 
is left of their empire in Europe is the 
city of Constantinople and the peninsula 
of Gallipoli. These two last footholds are 
threatened by the strong, victorious and 
confident armies at Tchataldja and 
Boulayir. Turkey is crying quits. She 
wants to make peace speedily. Her pres- 
tige has disappeared, her power is 
broken, and if the Allies succeed in get- 


- ting their indemnity, as seems probable 


at this writing, she will not have the 
money to recuperate her army. Turkey 
will never again be a factor in Balkan 
politics. All who are on the ground here 
realize that the abasement of the Otto- 
man Empire is complete and final. So 
there is no danger ahead in the Balkan 
peninsula from a recuperation of the 
power of its erstwhile master. 

The Great Powers are of course scold- 
ing. They are far from pleased that the 
Balkan States, whom they had become 
accustomed to regard as so many pawns 
to be moved upon the diplomatic chess- 
board as they willed, have carried on a 
successful war without their aid and in 
spite of their exprest wish. In grap- 
pling with the Albanian question, the 





Concert of Europe is showing the same 
ineptitude, irresolution and impotence as 
in the Macedonian and Cretan questions. 
My telegrams today tell me that the “in- 
ternational fleet” is making a “demon- 
stration” before Antivari, the port of 
Montenegro, to coerce the Allies into giv- 
ing up the attack upon Scutari. This 
latest move of European diplomacy will 
certainly prove as futile as all those 
which have preceded it during the past 
thirty-five years when it came to tackling 
the Eastern Question in concert. It is a 
pure bluff which will come to nothing 
because the union of the Powers is on 
the surface only. The Allies know this, 
and are paying no attention to “joint 
notes” of the chancelleries. If King 
Nicholas gives up Scutari it will be only 
in exchange for an excellent quid pro 
quo—some territories which the confer- 
ence of ambassadors at London had de- 
cided solemnly not to give him. 

Austria still feels that she ought to 
intervene in the Balkan _ settlement. 
When the Balkan War started, I ex- 
plained in THE INDEPENDENT why Aus- 
tria might be forced to this step. But 
what was conjecture on my part is now 
certain. Austrian intervention would 
bring today war with Russia. Against 
Russia alone Austria might hold her 
own. But now that Bulgaria, Servia, 
Greece and Montenegro have demon- 
strated the valor of their armies and 
have several hundred thousand trained 
soldiers in the field, and have proved 
that they could unite to wage war, Aus- 
tria will hesitate much longer than she 
would have done before. Turkey’s “mil- 
lion bayonets” no longer enter into Aus- 
trian calculations, and she would have 
both Russia and the Allies to face. 

The danger ahead in the Balkans does 
not come from the Great Powers. It 
comes from within. 
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Astounding as were the successes of 
the Balkan armies against the Turks at 
every point in which they came into con- 
tact, they were not more astounding than 
the fact that the Allies have been able 
to go on month after month and preserve 
even the semblance of unity among 
themselves. I have already told the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT that every man 
who knew the Balkan States and their 
armies and also the Turkish army was 
unprepared for Kirk Kilisse, Lule 
Burgas, Kumanova, Salonika, Janina 
and Adrianople. It is equally true that 


everyone expected that the Bulgarian,. 


Greek and Servian armies would come 
into armed conflict with each other in 
Macedonia. Everyone who knows the his- 
tory of the rival propagandas in Mace- 
donia during the past ten years regards 
the preservation of the Balkan alliance 
after the rapid successes in Macedonia 
as one of the greatest miracles of his- 
tory. Is the capture of Salonika as won- 
derful or as startlingly incredible an 
event as the peaceable joint occupation 
of that city by Greeks and Bulgarians? 

There have not been lacking indica- 
tions to show how difficult has been the 
keeping of the peace between the Allies. 
Until Bulgaria definitely gave up all pre- 
tentions to Salonika the week before the 
armistice was denounced, it seemed as if 
the war could not be reopened. The news- 
papers of Sofia and Athens were full of a 
futile discussion as to whether the 
Greeks or Bulgarians had really been 
responsible for the fall of Salonika. After 
the surrender of Adrianople, the same 
- unedifying newspaper duel was opened 
between the Belgrade and Sofia press. 
Did the Servians capture any of the 
forts in the sector of Adrianople, the 
piercing of which led to the city’s fall? 
While the Servians were claiming a 
rather undue share of credit, the Bul- 
garians were denying them any at all. 
The Greeks of Cavalla and Dedeagatch 
have raised a cry of the opprest: against 
the Bulgarians. The Bulgarians of Mon- 
astir have sent out heartrending appeals 
to King Ferdinand to protect them 
against the Greeks and Servians. 

I have the very highest authority for 
stating that the Young Turks, in making 
their coup d’état of January 23d, which 
drove out of power Kiamil Pasha and 
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nullified the decision of the Great Divan 
of the empire to accept the terms of 
peace laid down by a joint note of the 
Great Powers, were counting upon the 
dissensions existing among the Allies. 
They hoped against hope that the 
“thieves would fall out,” as it was ex- 
prest to me by a prominent Young Turk, 
and that they might thus still secure the 
boundaries of the Treaty of San Stefano. 
I am equally certain that the Austrian 
Foreign Office was expecting the same 
thing. Her journalists (I speak whereof 
I know) had been working strenuously 
to sow dissension among the Allies, and 
they thought they had succeeded. Every 
conflict between Servian, Greek and Bul- 
garian in the difficult question of mili- 
tary zones in Macedonia had been exag- 
gerated, and secret emissaries were at 
work to poison the minds of the common 
soldier and.officer. Has the devil ever any 
easier tares to sow than those of jeal- 
ousy? Is there ever any field in which it 
is easier to sow such tares than the 
battlefield ? 

Had it not been for the wonderful 
power of M. Venizelos and the splendid 
spirit of M. Gueshoff, in whom their 
respective sovereigns had placed implicit 
confidence, and who had secured by their 
magnetism and success in diplomacy the 
respect and admiration of the higher 
army officers, I am inclined to believe the 
war could not have been reopened. Bis- 
marck, beseeching the King of Prussia 
to veto the proposition of his victorious 
staff to enter Vienna after the battle of 
K6éniggratz, accomplished no more mem- - 
orable and empire-building feat than M. 
Venizelos, when he triumphed over the 
chauvinism of his fellow Greeks at 
Salonika in the last week of January. 

It is now certain that the accord 
among the Allies will last long enough to 
seal the fate of the Turk in Europe, and 
to prevent the creation of an exag- 
gerated and artificial Albania. But when 
the treaty is executed which leaves to 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe only 
Constantinople, a narrow Sea of Mar- 
mora littoral and the peninsula of Galli- 
poli, what then? Austria has waited pa- 
tiently. She may feel that she can afford 
to wait a little longer until the Allies be- 
gin to discuss among themselves the 
boundaries of the ceded territories. Will 
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their inability to agree among them- 
selves give the European Powers the 
opportunity to step in and dictate the 
disposition of the Turk’s lost provinces? 
This question cannot be answered today. 

If the men who so admirably preside 
over the destinies of the Balkanic peo- 
ples at this critical period in their his- 
tory can maintain the ascendancy which 
they have gained thru a successful war, 
they may be able to make their people 
listen to reason and work out an equi- 
table division of the spoils. If they can 
do this by themselves, they will find 
themselves strong enough to resist, as 
they have resisted up to the present, the 
by no means disinterested counsels of 
Europe. 

But their task. is so difficult and so 
complicated that when we work it out on 
paper we almost despair of their succeed- 
ing. 

When the Turks conquered the Balkan 
Peninsula they submitted to the Turkish 
rule a confused mass of races, none of 
which had a national existence in our 
modern understanding of the nation. The 
Servians, Bulgarians and Greeks had no 
well-defined political organisms. The 
“empires” of whieh their historians 
speak were merely the ephemeral con- 
quests of individuals. In the Balkan 
Peninsula affairs were in the same tran- 
sitional stage as in the rest of Europe. 
The growth of nations as political enti- 
ties, where geographical and economic 
interests, and not dynastic ambitions, 
were the predominant factors in decid- 
ing what peoples should live under a 
common flag, was not noticeable in 
Europe until one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years after the Balkan 
Peninsula had been incorporated in the 
Ottoman dominions. 

Under the Turk, the Christian peo- 
ples have had a totally different develop- 
ment from the rest of Europe. For 
centuries their idea of a nation is the 
union of people of common race and reli- 
gion under their religious head, enjoying 
certain well-defined privileges of autono- 
mous government. Mahomet the Con- 
queror, realizing that he could consoli- 
date his conquests only by winning the 
support of the Christian elements, grant- 
ed this form of government to his Chris- 
tian subjects under the headship of the 
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Church. As the Moslems are governed 
entirely by: the religious laws of the 
Koran, which cannot in all matters be 
applied to Christians, this was the only 
possible modus vivendi. . 

In the case of the Greeks and Armen- 
ians and Syrians and Copts in Asia and 
Africa the system worked excellently, 
for each race had its national church. 
But in Macedonia, Bulgaria, Servia and 
Rumania (then the two provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia) there was one 
religion, altho different races. The Greek 
Patriarch of Constantinople, from his 
palace at Phanar on the Bosphorus, con- 
trolled the destinies of all the Balkan 
races. The Turk did not differentiate be- 
tween these races. They were all called 
the Greek millet. When the spirit of 
nationality made itself felt a hundred 
years ago, the Greek hierarchy opprest 
and held under the non-Hellenic races, 
regarding their demands for the use of 
their own language in the ritual, and 
even in schools, as an ecclesiastical her- 
esy. The result has been a century-old 
struggle between the races of Macedonia, 
which, owing to the Turkish scheme of 
things, found recognition only thru eccle- 
siastical separation. The Servians and 
Rumanians, and later the Bulgarians, 
had to form autocephalous churches, 
altho their creed always has been and is 
one with that of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

When Servia and Bulgaria became 
autonomous provinces, and then practi- 


‘cally independent. states, they realized 


that some day Macedonia would have to 
be given up by the Turks. So a religious, 
racial and political struggle began be- 
tween Bulgaria, Servia and Greece to 
gain the inhabitants of Macedonia to 
their side. The struggle started in every 
village in an endeavor to get control of 
the local church. It was fostered by an 
elaborate system of rival schools whose 
purpose was to awaken patriotic feelings 
by exciting and keeping alive racial ani- 
mosity, and it finally degenerated into a 
propaganda of violence, in which the 
poor villagers have suffered for years 
from the “bullying” of bands of desper- 
ados. Many villages became Greek, 
Servian and Bulgarian in turn, accord- 
ing to the “band” which was most power- 
ful or which they most feared. 
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One can readily see how both Turkey 
and Austria looked with favor upon this 
situation, Turkey because it enabled her 
to treat the Balkan States with contempt 
and keep the unhappy Macedonians un- 
der her yoke, and Austria because a 
Macedonia torn with internal strife was 
a favorable omen for her coveted terri- 
torial advance to Salonika. 

It would be impossible to find words 
strong enough to condemn this fratri- 
cidal strife and to depict its horrors. 
The “bands” were managed directly 
from Athens, Sofia and Belgrade, with 
governmental connivance if not support. 
Begun with the intention of freeing 
their Macedonian co-nationalists, this 
propaganda only riveted more firmly the 
chains of servitude to the Turk. A gene- 
ration was brought into the world and 
raised with inborn racial hatred. The 
hatred of Christian for Turk is nothing, 
Moslem fanaticism is nothing, in com- 
parison with the feeling of the Mace- 
donian for his fellow Christian of 
another race. 

This is the generation which now in- 
habits the redeemed provinces which 
must somehow be divided among the 
Allies. No race lives in one locality ad- 
jacent. to the present boundaries of the 
mother nation. Greeks, Bulgarians, and, 
to some extent, Servians are mixed up 
like a checkerboard in Macedonia. Greeks 
and Bulgarians have no well-defined lim- 
its in Thrace. Many thousand Bulgarian- 
speaking people are claimed by the 
Greeks as Greeks because they never 
separated from the Orthodox Church! 
The Greeks predominate in every sea- 
coast town, and the Bulgarians and 
Servians in the interior. To add to the 
confusion, there are the Albanians in 
large numbers far outside the limits of 
any possible independent Albania; and 
in different places, as a sharp thorn in 
the flesh, Wallachians or Rumanians. 
Fully 20 per cent of the Macedonians 
have been so terrorized by the “bands” 
and have changed their nationality sc 
often that they do not know to what race 
they really do belong! 

In advocating division of territory, 
the most absurd arguments are being 
brought forth. The Greeks go back to 
Alexander the Great, and where he does 
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not convince, to the Byzantine Empire. 
The Servians cite the empire of Stephen 
Dushan, and the Bulgarians that of John 
Asan. As all Macedonia was once in the 
dominions of Alexander the Great and 
the Byzantines, and as most of it was 
successively conquered by Servian and 
Bulgarian kings, a division along his- 
torical lines is impossible. It is absurd to 
conjure up memories of ephemeral dy- 
nasties which have not the slightest rela- 
tion with our modern conception of a 
state or nation. Next to the historical 
argument is the ethnological. Here, as I 
have indicated above, we come also to 
debatable ground. The Greeks call for a 
plebiscite to show the free choice of the 
people in the territories occupied by 
their armies. But the shades of the 
plebiscites of the two Napoleons rise up 
to mock at this suggestion. 

Of course, the boundaries of the 
Balkan States will be settled by political, 
geographical and, above all, economic 
considerations. But, across the haze of 
racial rivalry, it is going to be difficult 
to work out a scheme which will, receive 
the loyal support of the Balkan parlia- 
ments. A great danger lies here. 

The greatest danger, however, is in 
the attitude of the populations who will 
be compelled to bend to the inevitable, 
and find themselves denationalized. For, 
whatever arrangement is concluded, Bul- 
garia will have her hundreds of thou- 
sands of Greeks, and Greece her hun- 
dreds of thousands of Bulgarians. Under 
any circumstances such a situation 
would present difficulties. But when we 
consider how these Macedonians have 
been educated, and realize that hatred of 
the rival race has been a part of their 
daily life and religion from infancy, we 
may well have grave forebodings. 

As in the case of the United States 
with its negro problem, the Balkan 
States will have to reap what they have 
sowed. Only the most consummate skill 
in statesmanship can prevent the danger 
ahead. Unless the Balkan States can pro- 
duce in large numbers men of a rare 
type of leadership, a war between Bul- 
garia and Greece, delayed perhaps until 
after recuperation, can hardly be 
avoided. 

Constantinople. 





Why the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Should Change Its Name 


{The article by the Rev. G. Monroe Royce 
of April 10, 1913, aroused, 


on “Repudiation of a Church Name” in our issue 
as we anticipated, © considerable criticism and discussion. In accordance 


with our policy of presenting various sides of pending questions we sent the article on publica- 
tion to representatives of the opposing opinion requesting them to answer the author. Besides 
this many of our readers were kind enough to favor us with replies and comments. To publish 
any considerable proportion of these interesting communications would be impossible, so we have 
selected the following as typical, altho we have been obliged to curtail some of them in order to 
get them in and to avoid repetition. _ Comments on the proposed change of name of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church from the out: 





int will be found in the article by Prof. Benjamin W. 


Bacon, of Yale, in THE INDEPENDENT of April 24 and in our editorials of April 10 and the 
present issue. This is all the space we can devote to the controversy at present. —EDITOR. ] 


The Reasons for the Change 


In the interests of truth and justice the 
hospitality of the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT is craved for a reply to the ar- 
ticle on “The Repudiation of a Church 
Name,” by the Rev. G. Monroe Royce, which 
appeared in the issue of April 10. 

No fault can be found with the good- 
natured vigor with which the proposal to 
change the name of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is assailed in the article in 
question. It has excited considerable oppo- 
sition thruout the country and Mr. Royce is 
entitled to express his view. But the grav- 
est exception can very properly be taken 
against a presentation of the subject, in a 
magazine so influential and so widely read 
as THE INDEPENDENT, which is at one and 
the same time, inaccurate and inadequate. 
And possibly the rejoinder may come with 
the more grace from the pen of one who not 
only has taken no part in the agitation, but 
who also believes that the time is not ripe 
for the suggested change. 

In the first place, some facts are not cor- 
rectly stated. The article opens with the 
explicit statement that “The diocese of Cal- 
ifornia . . . has, according to the public 
press, adopted a resolution expressing a 
wish that the name of the Church may be 
changed to The Holy Catholic Church of 
America.” It is quite possible that the 
daily newspapers did so misrepresent the 
action of the California diocese, but an ac- 
curate statement of what action was taken 
at that convention appeared in the church 
papers of February 22. From those reports 
it would appear that Mr. Royce has unwit- 
tingly, but most gravely, misrepresented 
the action of the Pacific churchmen. In 
justice to them it may be well to summar- 
ize their memorial to the General Conven- 
tion. They asked: 

1. The dropping of the word Protestant 
from the title of the Church, so that it 
would be known simply as The Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 


2. The revision of the title page of the 
Book of Common Prayer so as to read: 

The Book of Common Prayer and Ad- 

ministration of the Sacraments and 

other Rites and Ceremonies of The 

Holy Catholic Church, according 


to the Use of that Branch there- . 


of known as the Episcopal Church 
in the United-States of America. 

3. The appointment of a Joint Commis- 
sion to bring the standards of the Church 
into harmony with this action. 

4. To prepare a statement to be em- 
bodied in the “organic law” of this Church 
which “shall set forth the continuity of 
this Church, thru the ancient Church of 
England, from the historic Church found- 
ed by Christ himself; its loyalty to the 
principles established by and thru the Ref- 
ormation of the Church of England as en- 
shrined in the Book of Common Prayer; 
and its catholic and comprehensive char- 
acter.” 

The California Convention did not there- 
fore express a wish for the name of “The 
Holy Catholic Church in America”; they 
asked for “The Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America”—a vitally dif- 
ferent thing. So far as the suggested 
change in the title of the Prayer Book is 
concerned all that was asked was the recog- 
nition of the unquestioned fact that the 
Episcopal Church is a branch of the Church 
Catholic. And, lest this change should be 
misunderstood, it was accompanied and 
safeguarded by an expression of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the principles of the Refor- 
mation. 

Secondly, Mr. Royce emphasizes the state- 
ment that “the leaders of this movement 
appear to be for the most part alien cler- 
ics, who are Americans neither by birth 
nor citizenship; hence the total absence of 
any feeling of loyalty for the birth-name 
of the Church and its historic associations.” 

In proof of this statement he instances 
three men; the editor of the American 
Catholic on the Pacific coast; the editor of 
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The Churchman in New York, and a form- 
er priest of the Church in Philadelphia. It 
is true that each of these men was ordained 
outside the United States, but the implica- 
tion that any one, or all three combined, is 
responsible for this agitation for a change 
or the name of the Church is without foun- 
dation. So far as California is concerned, 
the vote of the convention was unanimous, 
and the Philadelphia clergyman labored in 
America for thirty-five years. So far as the 
accomplished editor of The Churchman is 
concerned, he has only occupied the editorial 
chair for four months and has only written 
one editorial on this subject (March 15). 
I have just re-read that editorial. It frank- 
ly recognizes that the present name is open 
to grave objections; with equal frankness 
it recognizes the fact that many are op- 
posed to the proposed change and pleads for 
the waiting until “some great religious im- 
_ pulse will make it clear that we can serve 
God and advance His Kingdom most effec- 
tively if we renounce the present name, 
from which so many shrink as sectarian, 
and assume some other designation which 
connects us more obviously with the Uni- 
versal Body of Christ, the Church in which 
we believe: One, Catholic and Apostolic.” 
In this connection it is worth while adding, 
that of the five clerical directors of The 
Churchman, four have signed a letter to 
the presiding bishop of the Church protest- 
ing against any change. The fact is that 
this proposal to change the name has been 
before the Church for more than forty 
years. Officially it has been before the Gen- 
eral Convention for thirty-six years. In the 
year 1877 memorials were sent forward 
asking for this very thing. And at every 
General Convention since that time the 
project has been before the supreme court 
of the Church. To imply, as Mr. Royce does, 
that this idea has sprung from the brain 
of men who are not American citizens and 
were not ordained here, is contrary to the 
facts. The able and militant leader of the 
movement today is the son of an American 
bishop. 

No one could possibly judge, from the 
statement in THE INDEPENDENT, that this 
proposal has grown steadily in the favor of 
the Church. When the diocese of Wisconsin, 
in 1877, petitioned the General Convention 
for the change ef name, the vote was over- 
whelmingly against the proposal. In the 
House of Deputies the only votes cast in 
favor of it were those of two clerical depu- 
ties from Wisconsin. Not a single lay vote 
was cast for the change, and even the cler- 
ical vote of Wisconsin was divided—two 
in favor, and one against. The official rec- 
ord of the vote is as follows: Of the clergy 
there were 44 dioceses voting—noes 43, 
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ayes 1; of the laity there were 39 dioceses 
voting—noes 39. 

Compare with the foregoing the vote of 
the last General Convention (1910) on the 
proposal to strike out the word “Protest- 
ant,” making the name “The Episcopal 
Church.” In the clerical order the vote was, 
ayes 42 dioceses, noes 15; of the laity, ayes 
81 dioceses, noes 24. In addition, the clerical 
vote of 10 dioceses, and in the lay vote 8 
dioceses were divided. 

Such a remarkable change of sentiment 
is not adequately explained either by the — 
suggestion of a party triumph for the High 
Churchmen or the persistent agitation of a 
few foreign clergy. It has a deeper and 
more serious meaning. The fact is, a most 
interesting development has been taking 
place in the mind of the Church. In the be- 
ginning, and for a long time, the proposal 
to change the name was purely a party 
question. It was born and nurtured in: the 
Middle West. In that section there is a 
group of comparatively small dioceses dom- 
inated by High Churchmen of whom the 
late Dr. De Koven was the distinguisht 
leader. They were advanced both in ritual 
and doctrine, and made up for their few- 
ness in numbers by their persistence in agi- 
tation. Year by year these men brought for- 
ward this proposal, which was regularly de- 
feated by a strict party vote. Now, this 
situation has completely changed. It is né 
longer a party. question. Men of all schools 
of church thought are to be found in favor 
of some change, tho no common agreement 
as to what the new name shall be has been 
reached. What has brought about this 
change? 

1. A deepening desire for unity both 
within and without the Church. There is no 
division quite so acute, and certainly none 
so grievous, as ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
division. The pages of the book of the his- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
are stained with the bitter strife of party. 
Members and ministers of one- flock fought 
each the other with a zest worthy of a no- 
bler cause. That day has gone, never to 
return. The split which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
could not now happen. The party spirit 
which refused confirmation to the election 
of Dr. De Koven to the episcopate in 1874 
has spent itself. The protest against the 
consecration of that great modern saint, 
Phillips Brooks, would be impossible today. 
Comprehension has dethroned intolerance. 
Broad, Low and High Churchmen differ 
ecclesiastically and theologically still, but 
with this difference—they are willing to 
serve the same mother, realizing that each 
has a vision of the truth tho from a differ- 
ent angle. The Broad Churchman realizes 
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the value of an historic and corporate 
Body of Christ; the High Churchman rec- 
ognizes the vital necessity of subjective 
religion, and the Low Churchman has a 
profound sense of the supremacy of truth. 
There are still parties—or schools of 
thought—but the partisan spirit is dying. 
Hence the interesting fact that the plea 
for a change of name is no longer the 
watchword of a party within the Church; 
no longer an effort to achieve a party tri- 
umph; it is the plea of men who passion- 
ately desire the Church to be catholic in 
name and in spirit. 

As men have thus drawn closer together 
there has come to be a profound sense of 
the inadequacy of the name of the Church. 
It is true it is an ancient name; it is also 
‘true that it has a sectarian flavor. It is 
inadequate because it selects two aspects of 
the Church—Protestant and Episcopal— 
and rejects all others. The Church is Prot- 
estant and she is Episcopal, but she is 
more—she is the Body and the Bride of 
Christ; the Pillar and Ground of Truth; 
Apostolic and Catholic. What is asked for 
is some designation-which will link her with 
her founder and Lord and mark her historic 
continuity. The Episcopal Church is a body 
which has the episcopate; the Protestant 
Church is a body which protested against 
the errors of Rome at the Reformation, but 
the Church of God is larger than either or 
both. 

To this consideration must be added the 
fact that the present name has proved it- 
self to be a very serious handicap in the 
mission field. Of late years the missionary 
work has greatly developed in countries 
where the term “Protestant” is incapable 
of meaning and translation, whilst in Latin 
countries it is an almost insuperable hin- 
drance. So much so that on the recent or- 
ganization of a native corporate Church in 
China both designations were omitted and 
the new body received the name of the 
Chinese Holy Catholic Church. .. . 

But for one fact there would be no diffi- 
culty in agreeing on the name, “Catholic 
Church.” That is, the fear that the drop- 
ping of the word Protestant would mean a 
repudiation of the essential principles for 
which the Church suffered and bled in the 
days of the English Reformation. Once the 
rank and file can be convinced that the 
proposed change of name is consistent with 
loyalty to the Reformation it can be effect- 
ed without disquietude. It should therefore 
be noted well that the leaders of the move- 
ment are at one in their loyal adherence to 
the Reformed Anglican Church and that 
they have again and again exprest their 
loyalty in terms which admit of no misun- 
derstanding. 
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Nor must it be forgotten that many de- 
vout men feel that the time has come when 
possession of the great word “Catholic” 
should be wrested from the Roman branch 
of the Christian Church. Just so long as 
we are content to call ourselves Protestants, 
will the Romanists arrogate to themselves 
the term Catholic, and in proof thereof 
will point to the name we are content to 
use. Men feel that they must claim their 
Catholic heritage and emphasize their his- 
toric continuity. If, for centuries, we have 
taught our people to say in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “I believe in the Catholic Church,” 
why should we shrink from the name? 

E. CLOWES CHORLEY 


Rector of St. Philip’s Church in the Highlands, 
Garrison, N. Y. 


The Objections to “Protestant” 


You will perhaps not be annoyed if I 
speak candidly with reference to the article 
in question, and your own editorial com- 
ment on page 793. In the first place, let me 
assure you that Mr. Royce does not repre- 
sent the point of view of the larger and 
more central membership of this Church. 
Our Protestant friends are misled by the 
fact that conservative Episcopalians do not 
often appear in the general press in the 
expression of their views concerning ec- 
clesiastical controversies. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a large majority of our members, 
including various groups usually called 
moderates, conservatives, via media Church- 
men, high and ritualistic Churchmen, are 
one and all opposed to the standpoint which 
is now conventionally signified by the word 
“Protestant.” As you no doubt know, our 
people consider that that name has acquired 
a meaning which it did not have in its use 
by English Church people of the Reforma- 
tion period. Whether rightly or wrongly— 
it is a historical’ question—we hold that the 
meaning of the term “Protestant,” so far 
as it appears in English state documents 
and in our legal name, has reference solely 
to the rejection of papal claims, and of 
principles peculiar to the Roman Church. 
Today it conventionally stands for a rejec- 
tion of even the mildest form of belief in 
the priesthood and in that group of doc- 
trines which is popularly symbolized by the 
word ecclesiastical. In short, it is used as 
the antithesis of the word “Catholic,” in its 
use up to very recent days. 

Owing to this change of conventional 
meaning, the name “Protestant” in our le- 
gal title has, in the estimation of a very 
considerable majority of Episcopalians, 
come to mislead the world at large as to our 
position. This Church never has been what 
you signify by your use of the word “Prot- 
estant”—that is, when you are not discus- 
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sing our affairs. The widespread desire 
among us to get rid of the name “Protes- 
tant” does not signify a fling at those who 
cherish Protestant principles in the present 
use of that word, but a desire to have our 
name truly represent the historical position 
of this Church. 

In spite of the wide range of opinion 
which this Church permits, and which is in 
fact found among us, it is even laughably 
out of accord with fact to describe the gen- 
eral sentiment of Episcopalians as “Prot- 
estant.” Without debating that matter, I 
venture to offer one practical proof. It 
would obviously be impossible for any 
gathering of “Protestants,” in the modern 
sense of that term, to produce and adopt a 
book of Common Prayer which would not 
omit many elements in our Prayer Book— 
I mean those which have again and again 
been scorned as “Romish” by Protestant 
controversialists. 

The present discussion of the change of 
name has received its bitter element chiefly 
from the East ahd from a very limited 
group of Churchmen—Churchmen who 
happen to represent a good deal of wealth. 
Allowing for some militant exceptions, 
those who are pleading for correction of our 
name are engaged in an educational cam- 
paign for the purpose of convincing the 
minority, but with no design of forcing the 
change until the minority have learned 
more correctly to interpret the movement 
and have had their fears of Romeward ten- 
dencies removed. The promoters of the 
change are accused of designing to force 
out the type of Churchmen to whom the 
adoption of the name “Protestant” was due. 
This is certainly a mistake. . . . It is 
exceedingly unlikely that any actual legis- 
lation on the subject will be forced thru 
next fall. Even if such a thing should occur, 
the change must be referred to the dioceses 
for consideration, and must be ratified in 
the exact terms of its original enactment 
at a second General Convention, three years 
hence, before it can go into effect. You can 
see how absurd scare headlines on the sub- 
ject are. 

In conclusion, let me say that a clearer 
assertion of our historical position—Cath- 
olic but not Roman—cannot justly afford 
cause of offense among our Protestant 
brethren of other Communions. Indeed, it 
does not in the slightest degree affect the 
strong movement among us toward a more 
friendly attitude and a clearer mutual un- 
derstanding. And the motive for participat- 
ing in the proposed World Conference is 
not to constrain Christians to conceal and 
to compromise their differences, but to as- 
certain their precise nature, and to deepen 
the spirit of brotherly love in the pursuit of 
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truth. It should be evident, therefore, that a 
change of name which has the effect of mak- 
ing our position more clear should -not be 
regarded by Protestants as otherwise than 
in line with the purpose of that Conference, 
or as a reason for lessened interest on their 
part in its success. 
FRANCIS J. HALL, D. D. 


Professor of Dogmatic Theology, 
estern Theological Seminary. 





A Charge of Cubism 


It is worthy of remark that the Rev. G. 
Monroe Royce’s article, “The Repudiation 
of a Church Name,” appeared in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT a Short time after the art ex- 
hibit of the “Cubists and Futurists.” Mr. 
Royce evidently has been a close student of: 
their methods and has applied them with 
such remarkable success to literature in 
the above-mentioned article that even those 
who have watched most carefully the rise 
and growth of the “Change of Name Move- 
ment” in the Episcopal Church fail to dis- 
cover a single point of resemblance between 
the thing itself and Mr. Royce’s represen- 
tation of it. 

The controversy rages around two words 
—Protestant and Catholic. Those who de- 
sire a “change of name” are all agreed 
that the name Protestant should disappear 
from the title page of the Prayer Book. 
Some would be content to let the matter 
drop there, or perhaps to insert the words 
“Holy Catholic Church” on the title page 
in such wise as to proclaim the Episcopal 
Church a part or portion thereof. Others 
would drop the “Episcopal” along with the 
“Protestant,” and insert the name Ameri- 
can Catholic where Protestant Episcopal 
now stands. 

Now, why do all these people wish to rid 
the Prayer Book and the Church of the 
name Protestant? 

Because they believe that Protestant is 
a name which speaks of strife and division 
and keeps alive the memory of past dis- 
sensions and hatreds; because it stands to- 
day for the centrifugal forces in religion, 
and because as applied to the Episcopal 
Church it is inaccurate and misleading. 

Those who desire the adoption of the 
name American Catholic believe that it 
does truly describe this Church, that it will 
enable her to do her work at home and 
abroad more effectively, and that, in the 
long run, it will best subserve the inter- 
ests of Christian unity. 

They believe that, altho the name Cath- 
olic is generally and loosely applied to that 
Church which acknowledges the supremacy 
of the See of Rome—it is understood by in- 
telligent people to be applicable to other 
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Churches, such as the Greek and Russian 
Churches and the Old Catholic Church; 
while the phrase “Holy Catholic Church” 
in the Apostles’ Creed is a .witness to all 
Christians as to the older, historic and ac- 
curate use of the word. They think, there- 
fore, that any misunderstanding of that 
word would be short lived. The name Amer- 
ican, moreover, limiting the word Catholic 
in the title, would save us from folly of 
claiming to be the whole Catholic Church 
of this country (nobody thinks of calling 
the Church “The Holy Catholic Church of 
America”—that is merely a “Cubist” im- 
pression), and would indicate clearly its 
position as a National Catholic Church, 
owing allegiance to no foreign ecclesiastic, 
and unhampered by alien traditions or for- 
eign alliances. 

Are these positions tenable? I think that 
they are. The Episcopal Church in her 
official documents reveals her Catholic char- 
acter. She re-ordains Protestant ministers 
coming to her, and receives, without re- 
ordination, Roman or Greek Catholic 
priests: She ordains her deacons, priests 
and bishops not as “Episcopal” ministers, 
but as ministers of the Church of God. She 
confirms communicants of Protestant 
Churches before receiving them as her own 
communicants; she receives Roman and 
Greek Catholics without confirmation. Her 
accredited historians assert her continuity 
from the early ages of Christianity, and 
her true Catholicity. These things are usu- 
ally passed by unnoticed in the arguments 
of those who desire the retention of the 
present name, for the very good reason 
that it is clearly absurd to call a Church 
of which these things are true, Protestant, 
except in the forgotten sense of non-Papal 
or anti-Papal. 

Therefore, many of us are asking, “Why, 
when undoubted Protestants are shrinking 
from the use of the name and deploring its 
‘divisive’ and subdivisive tendencies; why, 
when none of the genuine Protestant de- 
nominations think it necessary to parade 
the name in its title, save only the Meth- 
odist Protestants—who use the word in the 
sense of “protestant”—and the Moravians 
from whom we borrowed or stole the name 
Protestant Episcopal outright; why should 
we keep a name that misrepresents us, and, 
moreover, belongs of right to somebody 
else?” 

“Why not,” we ask, “take a name which 
tells what the Church is, a name which 
ought to make it the rallying ground for 
all Christians who, rejecting the infallibil- 
ity of the individual, or of a single bishop, 
believe in the Church as the divinely creat- 
ed, divinely guided family of God, taught 
by His Spirit, and imparting His Life to 
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men—a true and real Extension of the In- 
carnation?” 

To these questions we receive answers 
such as that of Mr. Royce. The main issues 
are avoided. Etymological fancies, innuen- 
does, personalities, threats and reckless as- 
sertions are made to do duty in the place of 
arguments. There are but two things in 
Mr. Royce’s paper which are worthy of 
serious consideration, and both tell against 
his own position. He refers to the Schism 
of ’73. One might infer from his mysteri- 
ous reference to it that it was caused by a 
Catholic uprising. 

As a matter of fact, some clergymen— 
including a bishop—and some laymen, find- 
ing themselves unable to use certain un- 
Protestant phrases in the Prayer Book, and 
rebelling against the thoroly un-Protestant 
polity of the Church, were honest enough 
to secede. We respect them, and thank 
them for their testimony to the Catholic 
character of the Church. If, however, all 
who believed (and now believe) as they 
did, had been as sincere as they were, and 
had not tarried among the “flesh-pots,” the 
name Protestant Episcopal would have gone 
from our Church long ago. 

The second point which Mr. Royce makes 
against his own position is made in trying 
to show the great injustice in the method 
of voting in General Convention. 

Those who are “stand-patters” should be 
the last to complain, since but for that 
method the “Round Table” resolution, 
dropping the word “Protestant” and in- 
serting the words “Holy Catholic” on the 
title page of the Prayer Book, would have 
prevailed. 

Is it quite “American” for Mr. Royce 
and his friends to cry out “unfair”—when 
they see possible defeat ahead—against 
rules by means of which they themselves 
have been victorious more than once? 

Nevertheless these men do well to dislike 
this method of voting. It is a witness 
against their theories. 

It may not appear democratic, yet, in the 
truest sense, I think it is. It is without 
doubt a witness to the Catholic character 
of our Church. In the Catholic family the 
diocese is the unit. The bishop of the small- 
est diocese and the bishop of the greatest 
diocese have equal rights and the repre- 
sentatives of the smallest diocese and the 
greatest stand on a footing of equality. 

-Here the weak and the strong, the rich 
and poor members of the family are of the 
same importance. That is the Catholic 
theory, and it is, I believe, truly democratic 
and truly Christian. 

It is because we are a Catholic Church 
that we have inherited this method. 

Those who wish us to appear a Protes- 
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tant sect, do well to dislike it. Their diffi- 
culty really is that they cannot under- 
stand the spirit of our Church, and the 
reason is plain. Their minds are Cubical 
and not logical. They do not possess the 
hight and breadth of the thing that is 
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“square,” but only the distinguishing qual- 
ity of the cube—thickness or density. 
“Which things are an allegory.” 

GILBERT ae FOXWELL 


ector of Grace Church, 
Town-of-Union (us alps Hill), New Jersey 


Two Ways of Reading 


How to Cultivate Eye and Ear for Different Kinds of Literature 


By Harry Lyman Koopman 


[Since his graduation from Colby College Mr. Koopman has been connected with the libraries - 
of several universities and colleges. He has been librarian of Brown University since 1893. He 


serves, too, on the 
and essays.—EDIToR.] 


Looked at from the mechanical rather Ns 


than from the intellectual side, reading 
includes two opposite methods, corre- 
sponding: to the two great divisions of 
literature itself. Charles Lamb indicated 
this twofold character of printed matter 
when he divided it into “books” and 
“books that are not books,” showing by 
his illustration of the latter class, cata- 
logs, that he meant by “books that are 
not books” those that contain mere in- 
formation. De Quincey popularized, tho 
he did not originate, the classic names 
for the two divisions—the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power. 
Now we find that reading on its me- 
chanical side actually has, as theoretical- 
ly we should expect it to have, two 
distinct methods of procedure in attack- 
ing these two classes of books. The one 
is the eye method; the other is the eye 
method plus motor and auditory associa- 
tions. 

When we first learn to read we identi- 
fy a printed word with a muscular 
effort to produce a sound that stands for 
a certain meaning, and as long as we 
practise reading aloud this association 
continues. Thus we make our passage 
from print to meaning in three flights, 
stopping at speech and sound on the way 
between. Later, when we have ceased to 
read aloud, we may become conscious of 
only a single flight, utterance and the 
sound being neglected. So, in rapid read- 
ing we exclude not only all matter on the 
page that does not pertain to the sub- 
ject in hand, but also the words them- 
selves as sounds or even separate car- 
riers of meaning. This method, assum- 


advisory council of the Simplified Spelling Board. He has published both verse 


ing that one can command the art of 
carrying it out, may be called the ideal 
one to use in the case of the “biblia 
abiblia,” books of mere information. 
Here is no question of tracing the words 
with the finger, or of moving the lips, 
much less of spelling the words. The 
recognition is instant, and it is accom: 
panied by no conscious motor or auditory 
reactions, moreover it is a recognition of ~ 
meaning rather than of form or of 
sound thru form. 

Very different is our reading process 
when we have before us a “book that is 
a book,” a copy of Paradise Lost, for in- 
stance. Here we are interested in far 
more than the meaning, important as 
that may be. The form is here a part of 
the substance. If we open to the fifth 
book of the poem and read the first fifty- 
five lines beginning “Hail, holy light,” 
we may be said not really to have read 
them at all if we have read them only as 
we read a paragraph in a dictionary. 
This is indeed a case that frankly calls 
for reading aloud, but as this is not al- 
ways feasible, we must be able to read 
silently, it may be without motion of 
the lips, yet with inward hearing of the 
vocal organ music that is pouring from 
the page before us. This inward ear is 
a familiar possession of musicians, who, 
with a score before them, can hear and 
enjoy, criticise and admire the music 
which it records. It should be equally at 
the command of us all when we turn 
from books that instruct to books that 
inspire, whether prose or poetry. This 
power is often curiously lacking, par- 
ticularly in college students, who have 
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been called upon, during all their school 
life, almost exclusively for the results 
of eye reading. Such a student, when 
asked to read aloud a simple paragraph 
from a newspaper, will read it no 
better than he would when ten years 
old, if indeed so well. Words that are 
in merely literary use he is very apt 
to mispronounce, showing that he had 
allowed their printed appearance to de- 
velop false motor reactions, or none at 
all, and that when he was suddenly called 
upon for a pronunciation the false one 
came to the surface, or he snatched at 
what the Germans call the “first best.” 
Moreover, not only will he be faulty on 
the low level of mere pronunciation, but 
his voice will be quite lacking in all in- 
terpretative skill, a proof that his silent 
reading had been accompanied by no 
motor reactions upon this higher level. 
The demands of modern college courses 
for taking lecture notes at high pressure 
and for doing a large amount of col- 
lateral reading, also under high pressure, 
with a frequent demand for summaries, 
mental or written, all put a premium 
upon exclusive eye reading. This is, of 
course, a most valuable acquisition, and, 
as a tool or knack of the scholar or 
literary worker, can hardly be over- 
estimated. Ability to use books is almost 
identical with the ability to read them 
with the greatest possible rapidity and 
with the least possible intrusion between 
the reader’s mind and the writer’s 
thought. So, the extent to which a reader 
can achieve pure eye reading is almost 
the measure of his mastery of books; 
and, if the student comes out of college 
with this attainment in a high degree, 
he has achieved a large portion of his 
equipment for the intellectual life. But 
this power is often accompanied by a 
serious defect, the inability to appreciate 
the art element in literature. So thoroly 
has the boy’s literary training been 
ocular that, tho he has read Homer and 
Sophocles, Vergil and Horace, to say 
nothing of the English and other modern 
classics, they have never meant to him 
anything auditory, there never broke on 
his ears what Andrew Lang calls “the 
surge and thunder of the Odyssey,” or 
what Tennyson calls Vergil’s “ocean roll 
of rhythm.” To such a student Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene is a piece of delicious 
fancy and quaint spelling; it has never 
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occurred to him that it is one of the 
greatest word symphonies in all litera- 
ture. In fact, he would be quite shocked 
at the idea of respelling Spenser to 
bring out the sound; and you may safely 
count on finding him in the ranks that 
oppose spelling reform as a tampering 
with the language, for in some things 
none are so blind as those who cannot 
hear. 

We seem to have worked out two in- 
compatible demands; but in practice the 
mind seems able to satisfy both, and not 
by @ compromise between the two 
methods, but in letting each work its 
perfect work. The eye reader need not 
in his informational reading cultivate 
motor and auditory associations in order 
that he may have them when he wants 
them, nor need the voice-and-ear reader 
slur his literary reading in order to gain 
facility in reading for information; but 
rather they should recognize the two 
great divisions of printed matter and 
cutivate for each the style of reading 
most appropriate to it to the highest 
possible degree of perfection. Success 
seems to lie in this direction rather than 
in any golden mean, which in this case 
would be rather a falling between two 
stools. What we really need for success- 
ful reading is two taps in our brains, 
one of which we can turn on with or 
without the other. Then, even if nine- 
tenths of our reading is for substance, 
the precious one-tenth will not be cheat- 
ed of its rights, neither will it intrude to 
hinder our reading of the common- 
place nine-tenths. 

If the question is asked how we are 
to attain this twofold skill, the answer 
will vary according to the psychological 
disposition of the reader. In any case we 
should remember that it is no easy task 
to break up long established habits or 
to form new habits involving complicat- 
ed associations, especially as we grow 
older. Let us suppose that our first case 
is one of exclusion, that we have to ad- 
vise a voice-and-ear reader how to over- 
come his auditory and motor associa- 
tions. The first thing for him to do is 
to keep his lips shut and to force his 
associations of speech and hearing to go 
on “up in his head,” as the phrase is. 
He should, of course, practise on ma- 
terial that does not invite to such asso- 
ciations, like pages of statistics, descrip- 
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tions of machinery and mathematical 
discussions. He should also, in easily 
comprehended matter, try to read so fast 
as to outstrip his troublesome accom- 
paniments. There is another type of asso- 
ciation, the mental, consisting of sug- 
gested pictures or thoughts, with which 
it is not our present business to deal; 
this also tends to slow up one’s reading, 
but it may greatly enrich it, and it 
should not be suppressed, except in hasty 
reference reading and otherwise as far 
as it tends to become a distraction. 

But suppose our help is asked by some 
one who is convinced that he has been 
missing a great and essential element 
of literature, an eye reader who wishes 
to acquire motor and auditory associa- 
tions. His case is simpler if not easier. 
His cue is to open his lips, and where 
possible to read aloud. He should prac- 
tise upon the most sonorous types of 
literature, the violin of Swinburne, the 
’cello of Webster. He should make it a 
point to hear literature well read—if he 
can find it—and to read it over silently 
to himself, trying to hear in memory the 
voice of the reader. It will be a great 
advantage if he can hear the Bible well 
read, for this represents the music of 
both prose and poetry; but it will not 
pay him to be too critical; and, of course, 
so far as the associations are concerned, 
poor ones will work as well as good, only 
they will not be so pleasant. It will be 
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particularly useful for him to practise 
silently at reading aloud as if he were 
playing on a dumb piano. But, when the 
eye reader has taken on inward hearing, 
how can he, in reading for information, 
shut out his inner voice and attend only 
to the meaning before him? He will very 
likely do so without difficulty; but if he 
finds himself landed in confusion, he has 
only to submit to the inhibitory training 
of the ear reader, without the need for 
the eye training undergone by the latter. 

The great point for the reader to keep 
always in mind is that the problem has 
been solved a thousand times, and can be 
solved more or less perfectly by every 
one. The most successful solution awaits 
him who can most perfectly perform the 
two opposite acts; if he needs but one 
facility, he need cultivate but one, but 
most readers need both and cannot 
afford to let either interfere with the 
other. When we consider the infinite 
pains that the artist or the sportsman 
takes to acquire skill of hand, which is 
really skill of brain, we ought not to ex- 
pect that we shall master the mechanics 
of reading in a week or a year; rather 
should we expect slow progress and find 
encouragement in slight gains. For the 
problem may be solved by any one who 
will take himself in hand and never give 
up short of success, no matter how slow 
to learn he finds his pupil. 

Providence, R. I. 


The Apartment House 


By Joyce Kilmer 


Severe against the pleasant arc of sky 
The great stone box is cruelly displayed. 

The street becomes more dreary from its shade, 

And vagrant breezes touch its wall and die. 

Here sullen convicts in their chains might lie, 
Or slaves toil dumbly at some dreary trade. 
How worse than folly is their labor made 

Who cleft the rocks that this might rise on high! 


Yet, as I look, I see a woman’s face 
Gleam from a window high above the street. 
This is a house of homes, a sacred place, 
By human passion made divinely sweet. 
How all the building thrills with sudden grace 
Beneath the magic of Love’s golden feet! 


Mahwah, N. J. 





The Last Day of the Paint Creek 
Court Martial 


By Cora Older 


{The coal-mine strikes in Western Virginia are among the most serious known in American 
history; and yet the public has known very little about them, because the sources of information 
have been in the hands of the operators. It has been also notable for the fact that a woman eighty 
years old, Mother Jones, has been the most prominent leader. There has been violence on both sides, 
and as a matter of course the militia were called in. One man having been killed by strikers, fifty 
strikers and their leaders were arrested or convicted by court martial. Governor Hatfield liberated 
all but eight leaders, including Mother Jones, who are still imprisoned. The strikes have been called 
off and the miners have gained the recognition of their union. The latest news is of the suppres- 
sion of the leading Socialist paper and the arrest of the editors. The quick impressions of this 
article are those of the wife of Fremont Older, the fighting editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. 


They are the impressions of a woman who comes from a state where popular government has been 
adopted to one where, without a jury, a military court can jeopardize the lives of its citizens. These 
are the impressions of a California woman-—a radical—of a day in West Virginia.—EDITOoR.] 


Mother Jones and forty-eight men 
were on trial before the Military Court 
at Paint Creek Junction, W. Va. They 
were charged with conspiracy to murder 
Fred Bobbitt, the bookkeeper of a min- 
ing company, in the “battle of Mucklow,” 
which occurred on February 10. 


On February 7 Quin Morton, the 


largest operator in the Kanawha Valley, 
the sheriff and some guards drove the 
Chesapeake and Ohio armored special 


train carrying gatling guns thru Holly 
Grove, where strikers with their families 
lived. The men on the train opened fire 
with rifles and gatling guns, killing one 
striker, Francesco Estop, and wounding 


a woman. No one has as yet been arrest- 


ed for what in West Virginia is called 
the “shooting-up of Holly Grove.” Three 
days later fifty or sixty strikers set out 
to capture a gatling gun from the guards 
near Mucklow. The strikers and guards 
fought. Fred Bobbitt was killed and 
another man, Vance, wounded. After the 
battle of Mucklow scores of strikers and 
sympathizers were arrested. Martial law 
was declared. Mother Jones and forty- 
eight men were brought before the mili- 
tary commission charged with murder. 

I reached Paint Creek Junction the 
last day of the.trial. The moment I ar- 
rived I realized that the strike was no 
longer a strike; it was war. Soldiers 
guarding bull pens carried Winchesters 
on their shoulders. Gatling guns thrust 
their noses out of doors. A bright flag 
floated over all. It was civilized civil war. 

Court was being held in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, the largest room in town. The hall 
occupies the second floor of a two-and-a- 


half-story green building, in the base- 
ment of which is a general merchandise 
store. The doors of the stairway leading 
to the abode of justice were guarded with 
Winchesters. Upstairs in a room filled 
with empty benches, a stack of rifles at 
his back, emblems of fraternity at his 
side, alone at a table sat Justice in the 
person of Provost Marshal Bond. The 
proyost marshal was not only the ruler 
of Paint Creek Junction; he was the 
Associated Press correspondent. He had 
the divine gift of creating darkness. The 
outside world does not know what went 
on in the Kanawha Valley during the 
strike. The provost marshal was so 
weighted with authority that he could 
not rise. I was glad he could speak. 

“The trial will go on at two.” 

Two days previous, Judge Littlepage 
of Charleston had issued a writ of pro- 
hibition enjoining the court from pro- 
ceeding with the trial on the ground that 
a military court had no jurisdiction over 
vivilians. The judge’s decision was not 
to be handed down for two hours, but 
already the provost marshal knew its 
contents. I suspected that he was a mind 
reader. 

He was. At two o’clock the telephone 
bell rang. The judge had dissolved his 
own writ of prohibition. 

Section 12, Article 3, of the constitu- 
tion of West Virginia says: 

“The military shall be subordinate to 
the civil power, and no citizen, unless en- 
gaged in the military service of the state, 
shall be tried or punished by a military 
court for any offense that is cognizable 
by the civil courts of the state.” 
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Judge Littlepage’s decision suspended 
the constitution. The prisoners were sent 
for. 

While waiting for the court to be 
called to order, my acquaintance was 
sought by a dark, oriental looking young 
man, whose mind seemed filled with un- 
derground passages and trap doors. He 
had a noiseless step, an enchanting for- 
eign voice and an ingratiating manner. 
He was the “Dearest Friend of Every- 
body,” the provost marshal, the presi- 
dent of the military court, a New York 
reporter and myself. He explained to the 
reporter the rifles stacked in the room. 
He fetched me water and a newspaper. 
The judges in uniform took their seats 
round the table covered with blue mili- 
tary blankets. “Everybody’s Dearest 
Friend” was not far from the judges. 
Apparently he had no authority; and yet 
he was all authority. I wondered what 
was his occupation. 

There was tramping of feet upstairs. 
The prisoners were coming. A man in 
uniform opened the door. The first ac- 
cused murderer appeared. He was a pale, 
fair boy of sixteen, with feverish eyes 
and lips. Forty prisoners followed him. 
For the most part they were under 
twenty-five. Few miners in West Vir- 
ginia live to be old. In boyhood their 
backs are bent by crawling thru dark 
holes to work; their cheeks are chalky, as 
if they lived in cellars; their eyes blink 
in sunlight. Two score human bats filled 
the benches and faced the well-fed, flab- 
by, white-handed, confident man, their 
judge. 

Presently there came into the court 
room the rebels among the prisoners, the 
six who refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the court by a plea. Paul- 
sen and Batley, two rugged organizers 
for the United Mine Workers, appeared 
first. After them was Parsons; a fiery- 
eyed local Socialist speaker. Tall, lank 
John W. Brown, the best known Socialist 
soap-box orator in the United States, and 
C. H. Boswell, the editor of the Charles- 
ton Labor Argus, entered together. Bos- 
well, the man most hated by the mine 
operators in West Virginia, has the eyes 
and mouth of a girl. 

Alone and last came Mother Jones, 
aged eighty, the strongest man of them 
all. Yet Mother Jones wears a neat 
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feminine black alpaca dress and has 
prettily curled white hair. She sat in the 
center of the front row of benches, her 
keen, alert eyes losing nothing that 
transpired. Double the age of any man 
present, so splendidly has she conquered 
time that hers seemed the most alert 
mind in the room. 

The attorneys for the defense, Little- 
page and Matheny, employed by relatives 
of the forty defendants, and two officers 
appointed by the military court, sat at 
the table with the judges. The prosecu- 
tion tried first to establish that Mother 
Jones, in speeches made before the “bat- 
tle of Mucklow,” fomented the trouble 
ending in the death of Bobbitt. A wit- 
ness was called whose memory had been 
refreshed, he said, by consulting a note- 
book. He began to quote Mother Jones’ 
speeches. I expected something blood- 
curdling. Mother Jones was mild as a 
Progressive. In comparison, at times 
President Wilson almost seems an unde- 
sirable citizen. In West Virginia, for his 
speech about hanging disturbers of pub- 
lic credit, he would find himself in a pen. 

Another witness freely gave hearsay 
testimony. The attorneys for the de- 
fendants got to their feet in protest. The 
judge advocate answered: “Oh, let it all 
go in. It will save time. This court isn’t 
going to pay attention to hearsay testi- 
mony.” 

The attorneys for the defense objected 
that a higher court might be prejudiced 
by hearsay testimony. The court over- 
ruled the objection. No one seemed to 
think anything unusual had occurred. 

In reading the records of the case, I 
found admission made by a mining oper- 
ator that he had erected machine guns 
on his property. This statement had not 
gone to the outside world. I offered it to 
the New York reporter as news. “No,” 
he said, shaking his head; “the real 
story down here is that the mine owners 
are downtrodden.” He took the next 
train. His paper gave the discovery to 
the world—the mine owners are down- 
trodden! 

During the recess I had a few minutes’ 
conversation with Mother Jones. Her 
eighty years were as nothing—she be- 
came a rollicking, irrepressible girl. She 
liked everyone, even the military court. 
She told me she was not against the 
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judges, but their jobs. As for the young 
officer appointed against her wishes as 
her counsel, like an affectionate mother 
she said, “He’s a nice fellow, only, you 
know, he’s not my attorney.” She turned 
to one of the judges who was passing: 
“Don’t dare find against me. If you do, 
l’ll——”” she shook her fist with a touch 
of revealing coquetry. 

When I returned for the evening 
session, already a crowd had gathered in 
the street before the court room. Prison- 
ers’ wives with shawls over their heads, 
leading children, had walked a mile-or 
more. They knew there was no chance to 
enter the court room, but they stood in 
the streets, hoping to catch echoes of 
speeches thru the open windows. One 
woman flung at a soldier: “Scabs at a 
dollar and a half a day.” In West Vir- 
ginia, women fight side by side with men. 

Eight or ten sympathizers of the 
prisoners had already filled the benches 
in the gas-lit hall. “Everybody’s Dearest 
Friend” had preceded me. Again he gave 
me water and a newspaper. The prison- 
ers filed into the room. 

“A bad-looking lot of fellows,” he of- 
fered. 

“Badly dressed,” I answered. 

“No, bad men. You ought to know 
what these miners are. If you had seen 
and heard what I have.” 

A sympathizer with the strikers seat- 
ed on a bench behind me touched my 
arm. “Do you know you are talking with 
Smith, a Burns detective?” 

Mr. Smith conferred with the provost 
marshal, also Associated Press corre- 
spondent. Word was sent to the judges’ 
table. The judge advocate rose and ad- 
vised all women except me to leave the 
court room. The women obeyed. A smile 
played round the lips of Mr. Smith, 
flirted in the provost marshal’s eyes, and 
lighted up the table where the judges sat. 

The smile died when M. F. Matheny, 
an attorney for the defendants, rose and 
said: “These women are friends of the 
prisoners. They are as much interested 
in the trial as the men themselves. This 
man Smith has no right in the court 
room. He should be excluded if the wo- 
men are. The court has ruled that no 
witness after testifying shall remain.” 

The court blithely overruled itself and 
then went on dealing out justice to 
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“criminals.” I was proud to know Mr. 
Smith. He had invented a new misde- 
meanor; to mention his name was lése- 
Smith. This great court he dominated. 
William J. Burns was his visible em- 
ployer. I speculated much about his in- 
visible employer. 

I was not to speculate long. An attor- 
ney’s speech disclosed that Smith, the 
gentle overlord of the room, was in the 
employ of the mine operators. The at- 
torney also revealed that Smith was an 
excellent detective. He had gone to the 
strikers, pretended to be in need, had 
eaten their bread when they had only 
strike rations. On one occasion his life 
had been saved by one of the prisoners. 
The detective had recorded the many 
violent words uttered and had become 
chief witness for the state. 

While the first speeches were being 
made, Mr. Smith, the mine operators’ 
representative, unrebuked by the court, 
noisily used the telephone. Apparently 
the judges and Mr. Smith agreed that it 
was a noble duty to interrupt a dull 
speech. The prisoners watched Smith 
with more perturbation than they fol- 
lowed the judges. As the hour grew late, 
they moistened their lips; their eyes 
were glassy; even Mother Jones seemed 
about to faint. Back of Smith was the 
specter, the guard system, peonage, gat- 
ling guns. A 

Early in the evening the speeches 
lacked not only power, but sincerity and 
vision. Yet these last hours were mo- 
mentous. Not Mother Jones and forty- 
eight men were on trial, but liberty. For 
a thousand years civilians had had the 
right to jury trial. If forty-nine persons 
could be denied that right, it was in the 
minds of all that the end of strikes had 
come and industrial war had begun. 

Until M. F. Matheny, of Charleston, 
spoke, it seemed that the case must go to 
the judges not only undefended but un- 
argued. He talked briefly of the testi- 
mony, which consisted largely of the 
statement of Smith. He passed quickly 
to the causes back of the trial, to the 
crime of low wages, bad living condi- 
tions, peonage, the brutal guard system. 
Mr. Mathenv insisted that the real case 
had never been before the judges. It 
could never be tried till the causes that 
led to the murder were brought into the 
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court room. The death of Bobbitt came 
from war, industrial war. Armed bands 
of men had been going up and down the 
creeks. So long as there was industrial 
injustice, there would be industrial war. 
The war was not in the North, South, 
East or West, but in the mountains of 
West Virginia. The judges might think 
they could bring about peace by sending 
the defendants to prison. They couldn’t. 
Somewhere else the war would break out. 
The case would never be settled till it 
was settled right. 

The judge advocate, a tall, slim-necked 
man, with a high, intellectual head, re- 
plied. He pinned his faith to facts. Mr. 
Matheny was somewhat comic because 
he talked about causes. What had causes 
to do with murder? The judge advocate, 
wearing the uniform that compelled him 
as a supreme duty to be ready to take 
life, thought that murder was murder. 
The judge advocate made an excellent 
plea for the widow of Bobbitt, and 
warned the court against confusing 
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causes with facts. At midnight the case 
went to the judges. The Associated Press 
correspondent was the only writer pres- 
ent to record what had happened. He was 
an officer of the court. The longest ac- 
count of the-last day of the trial was a 
third of a column published the next 
morning in a Charleston paper. 

We followed the prisoners downstairs. 
A crowd of friends and sympathizers 
still waited in the dark street. The 
women ejected from the court room had 
stood five hours to hear the result. They 
seemed to consider their ejection a mar- 
tial law joke, a part of the bitter indus- 
trial fight. They waved their hands at 
the prisoners as they passed on their 
way to the bull pens. Then the women 
and children set out on foot for the 
neighboring towns. 

“Halt!” called a picket, flashing a lan- 
tern. “Who goes there?” 

The women gave their names. 

“Advance and be recognized!” 


Charleston, West Virginia. 


Novel Lawmaking in California 


What the Legislature Has Been Doing in Its First Bifurcated Session 
By James A. B. Scherer, Ph.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


It is nothing against it that there is no 
other like it. Neither is there any other 
statesman like the author of this novel 
plan of a divided, or “bifurcated,” legis- 
lature—Senator Caminetti of Amador, 
the indefatigable and fiery, but able and 
lovable leader of the Democratic minority 
in the California Senate. He can evolve 
ideas out of his inner consciousness with 
the facility of a spider spinning silk, and 
weave them into the fabric of the code 
with a deftness that defies all complica- 
tions. This is the first time that he or the 
rest of the world has seen his novel legis- 
lative plan in action, and he says that it 
is good. Caminetti proposed it as a con- 
stitutional amendment two years ago, and 
the people promptly ratified it, together 
with a score of other amendments that 
really accomplished, under Governor 
Johnson, a wholesale political revolution: 


including the initiative, referendum and 
recall, a new system of local government, 
an effective railway commission, and the 
conferring of authority on future legisla- 
tures to create an employers’ compensa- 
tion act. 

The Caminetti plan is very simple. It 
provides that the legislature shall convene 
biennially for the month to January to 
receive bills, take a recess of another 
month, and then reconvene for the con- 
sideration and passage of bills, it being 
impossible to introduce new measures 
into this second convention except under 
stringent restrictions. The object is pub- 
licity. During the recess the legislators 
go home and study, the searchlight of 
the press is turned on, and the people 
are informed as to proposed laws. Thru- 
out the second half of the session there 
is a lobby that helps rather than hinders, 
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because it must work in the open, and 
cannot introduce “rush” measures. Any 
bill that runs such a gauntlet ought to 
be fairly representative, whether it is 
wise and needful or not; for there is the 
amplest opportunity to ferret out “jok- 
ers” and expose all the well-intended fal- 
lacies of radicalism. 

That is the way the plan was intended 
to work, and that is the way it is work- 
ing. If there has been more publicity 
than ever, it is because this publicity 
was provided for and invited. If “freaks” 
have been widely advertised, it is be- 
cause of the perfect machinery for their 
exposure. And the larger lobby is pres- 
ent to retard, rather than advance, dan- 
gerous measures. That is my opinion 
after spending the month of April at 
Sacramento. 

Some very freakish bills were intro- 
duced: one for regulating the size of 
canary-bird cages, another for regulat- 
ing the length of hotel bed-sheets. Any 
elongated person who has ever been 
stretched upon a procrustean bed in the 
average village hotel and then tried to 
cover up his neck and his feet at the 
same time must sympathize with the 
hundreds of “drummers” who deluged 
legislators with letters in behalf of the 
sheet bill, but he may nevertheless ques- 
tion whether a state legislature had not 
better “resolve that this bill do sleep.” 
That is what the committees have done 
with a large majority of measures. 

Out of the live and restless measures, 
however, a few may be selected for dis- 
cussion. Whether they seem freakish or 
not will depend upon the personal point 
of view. To me the most amazing thing 
that happened was the resuscitation of a 
radical eugenics bill after it had been 
put to sleep by vote of the assembly 
itself. This bill, formulated and urged by 
women, orginally provided that both par- 
ties to any proposed marriage should un- 
dergo successful examination to show 
freedom from certain specific diseases in 
order to obtain the marriage license. By 
request of assemblymen themselves it 
was amended to apply to men only, and 
properly so, when one duly considers; 
whereupon it was promptly reiected by a 
vote of 34 to 36, on the ground of dis- 
crimination of sex! However, the health 
lobby clenched its most resolute jaw, se- 
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cured a speedy reconsideration, exposed 
the inconsistency of negative voters, and 
the other day the bill went thru the as- 
sembly by a vote of 50 to 21. It must still 
face the senate, but the chances there 
are far better than they seemed to be in 
the other house. It took clean grit to 
pass such a bill, and a very high order 
of intelligence. The act not only requires 
a health certificate for marriage, but also 
provides a “division of marriage and 
child welfare” in the bureau of vital 
statistics. The passage of another bill, 
providing for the asexualization of cer- 
tain criminals and lunatics, seems as- 
sured. 

Great interest was shown in the ques- 
tion of penitentiaries and prisons. An 
elaborate investigation proved that the 
administration of San Quentin and Fol- 
som has been made much more humane 
within the last few years, without sacri- 
fice of the necessary discipline. At San 
Quentin the use of the strait-jacket has 
decreased from 7911 hours on 270 pris- 
oners in 1905 to 28% hours on 7 con- 
victs in 1912, while the number of pa- 
roles has increased from 29 to 275 during 
the same period. Equal improvement is 
recorded at Folsom. Nevertheless it must 
be apparent to thoughtful observers that 
our treatment of criminals, even in rela- 
tively good prisons, is still itself crim- 
inal, tending to brutalize and harden the 
inmates instead of to help them. It is 
based on the single principle of protect- 
ing society thru exclusion, instead of 
combining with this a scientific effort to 
reclaim the defective. 

A step in this direction was taken by 
the legislature in passing the indeter- 
minate sentence act, providing that in all 
convictions for crimes punishable by fine 
or imprisonment the court shall not fix 
the exact period of sentence. This is to 
be determined by a commission within 
the limits of the minimum and maximum 
periods provided by law, on the basis of 
the prisoner’s behavior. A judge is but 
human, and he stands in the common 
danger of prejudice and partiality and 
losing his sensitiveness thru constant 
routine. It is enough for him to secure 
an impartial trial and pronounce sen- 
tence, without fixing the exact period of 
punishment. From caprice or overwork 
or a bad breakfast he may, on the im- 
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pulse of the moment, determine to load 
a trivial offender of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance with a ten-year sentence in- 
stead of six months, whereas a guiltier 
culprit of more delicate demeanor may 
get off with the minimum. Under the 
new California system the ultimate sen- 
tence will be determined by a commission 
on the basis of the prisoner’s good be- 
havior, thus providing a powerful incen- 
tive for improvement. It is to be noted 
that the most serious crimes are not in- 
cluded in the operation of the act. 

A sweeping measure for moral reform, 
introduced by a new senator for San 
Francisco, and already signed by the 
Governor, is popularly known as the Red 
Light Abatement Bill. It declares all 
places of lewdness to be nuisances, and 
empowers any citizen to secure tem- 
porary injunction against them, altho the 
court will assess costs against the citizen 
if it discovers no reasonable ground for 
the action. Should existence of the nui- 
sance be established, an order of abate- 
ment is issued, directing the sale of all 
furnishings, and the effectual closing of 
the building itself against all uses for 
one year, except—in some cases—under 
heavy bond that it shall not be employed 
further for lewdness. The Red Light 
“moralists,” or vice segregationists, are 
already busy with the circulation of ref- 
erendum petitions against this measure 
of drastic reform, while the purveyors 
of vice in certain communities are liter- 
ally taking to the water—in house-boats, 
on the theory that the state cannot in- 
terfere with the federal freedom of rivers 
and harbors! Another measure of moral 
reform is designed to prohibit prize 
fighting. 

Besides these bills for the protection 
and conservation of morals, various 
measures for the conservation of natural 
resources met with determined opposi- 
tion in the lobbies. California has suf- 
fered more from the wasteful exploita- 
tion of its public domain than any other 
state in the nation, has most at stake 
even at this eleventh hour of opportunity. 
A forestry board and a water board, hav- 
ing large powers and-effective adminis- 
trative machinery, are proposed, together 
with measures for the conservation of the 
soil. Paid representatives of capital were 
constantly present in the lobby, not nec- 
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essarily for the exercise of improper in- 
fluence, but in order to protect investment 
and ward off the menace of radicalism. 

Labor was also well represented in the 
lobbies, impressively and otherwise. Carl 
Brown, son-in-law of the once famous 
Coxey, marched an army of twenty un- 
employed men from San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento, with picturesque tattered ban- 
ners, and addressed a curious audience 
one night in the palatial senate chamber. 
His followers distributed hand-bills in 
the capitol grounds, demanding “the im- 
mediate abolition of poverty, hunger and 
decay.” Indeed, Brown got as far as to 
secure the introduction of a measure “for 
the abolishment of poverty, providing for 
the appointment of a commission to re- 
ceive contributions, and a commissioner 
for the abolition of poverty to serve with- 
out pay,” but authorized to employ a clerk 
or clerks at $4 a day each. “He shall carry 
out the purpose of this act, which is to 
secure to every citizen his inalienable 
right, which is to eat, to work, and to be 
recompensed for enforced idleness.” This 
bill has not passed. 

Strangely enough, organized labor 
combated measures introduced for the 
benefit of workers, such as the cement 
bill and the minimum wage bill, believ- 
ing ‘that effective labor organization 
may be impaired by legislative regula- 
tion; while the minimum wage bill meets 
with the further objection that a mini- 
mum wage would tend to become the 
standard wage. The cement bill, which 
sought to protect stevedores from in- 
jurious inhalation in the holds of ships, 
by requiring the use of dustless contain- 
ers, as in Europe, was_ stubbornly 
fought by labor interests and defeated. 

The alien land bill, which has received 
the attention of the world, has its origin 
in the demands of labor organizations, 
represented chiefly by the Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League, with Olaf A. Tveitmoe as 
president. Secondary support comes 
from certain isolated communities where 
the Japanese own large tracts of land 
and. have Eurasian children, thus intro- 
ducing a new race problem. The third in- 
fluence in favor of an alien land bill 
directed chiefly against “Mongolians” 


comes from those imaginative persons 
who foresee, in spite of the Panama 
Canal, the orientalization of the Pacific 
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Coast and the consummation of a gigan- 
tic “yellow peril.” 

But there is strong opposition in Cali- 
fornia to discriminatory legislation, not 
only on the part of commercial interests 
—such as banks representing British 
investments, and the directors of the 
San Francisco Exposition—but also on 
the part of many fair-minded communi- 
ties. My own city, for example, has con- 
veyed to the Legislature its strong dis- 
approval of any measure directed chiefly 
or exclusively against Japanese. 

Here is the crux of the matter. The 
Legislature is between the horns of a 
dilemma. The “square deal” people unite 
with the Federal Government and the 
Japanese in demanding a non-discrimi- 
natory measure or none at all. An impar- 
tial enactment, directed against all aliens 
alike, incurs the hostility of the banks 
in behalf of large British and European 
investments. Between these two horns 
the Legislature must almost certainly 
fall. It is clear to my judgment that if 
Mr. Bryan had not come to California 
the Legislature in the final issue would 
have passed either an impartial measure 
or none at all, and more likely the latter. 
Probably the time will come when the 
state will deny to all non-citizens the 
right of unqualified land tenure. It must 
not seek to discriminate, ~ owever, by 
taking advantage of the phrase ineligible 
to citizenship, any more than Congress 
in the case of that other convenient 
Federal statute which permits only 
American vessels to carry our coastwise 
trade. The two casuistries are exactly 
alike. Some Congressmen say that the 
bill granting free tolls to vessels carry- 
ing coastwise trade thru the canal does 
not discriminate against England, be- 
cause English vessels are already ineli- 
gible to carry coastwise trade. Some 
California legislators say that the Bird- 
sall bill does not discriminate against 
Japan because Japanese, as “Mongol- 
ians,” are ineligible to citizenship by 
Federal statute. Both measures are dis- 
criminatory; both are tainted with sub- 
terfuge. You cannot get something for 
nothing. If California wants an alien 
land law it must pay the price and fore- 
go European investments. 
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There is, however, a deal of buncombe 
on the other side—notoriously in the. 
Japanese claim that their Government 
permits aliens to hold realty. The Im- 
perial Diet in 1910 passed an ordinance 
declaring that aliens may hold land in 
Japan provided the Emperor promul- 
gates the ordinance (which has not yet 
been done); and provided that, in the 
case of an individual, he be actually resi- 
dent during the period of ownership; 
provided further, that in the case of cor- 
porations the Home Secretary must spe- 
cifically approve; that the nation where 
the alien or aliens may hold citizenship 


. grants Japanese the right to hold land; 


that permission shall not in any case 
extend to the Hokkaido, Formosa or 
Saghalien (the only places where there 
is any room) ; that permission shall not 
apply to any district which may at any 
time be imperially proclaimed as neces- 
sary for the national defense; and final- 
ly, that in case of the violation of any of 
the terms.of this many-headed law, the 
property. shall escheat to the state. 

There are 96,000 farmers in Cali- 
fornia, of -whom 630 are Japanese. The 
coming of thousands of Europeans after 
the Canal is opened will turn this moun- 
tain of “orientalization” into a mole hill 
—an aspect which it would present now 
except for the legislative influence of 
certain groups of organized labor, 
backed by three or four farming com- 
munities with a real problem. Meanwhile 
it is well for Californians to remember 
that upon us especially rests the obliga- 
tion of fair play to Japan, since it was 
for the avowed benefit of this state that 
President Fillmore sent Commodore 
Perry to Yedo just sixty years ago and 
forced open the channels of intercourse. 
It seems to me bad grace for California 
to give biennial bother to the Govern- 
ment on account of Japanese intercourse, ~ 
because the Government forced the Jap- 
anese people, against their will, into 
terms of trade and comity with us, for 
California’s express benefit and better- 
ment.* 

Pasadena, California. 

*See President Fillmore’s letter to the Emperor of 
Japan in Narrative of the Expedition of an Ameri- 


can Squadron, pp. 256-257. By order of the Govern- 
ment: New York and London. 1857. 
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The Human Slaughter House 


tne Human Slaughter House, in its 
English translation, makes a book of but 
97 pages.* Yet it is one of the most re- 
markable and powerful indictments of 
war ever written. In realism it ranks 
with Zola’s The Downfall. In its appeal 
to the conscience of mankind it can only 
be compared with Baroness von Sutt- 
ner’s masterpiece, Lay Down Your Arms. 

The author is a school master in Ham- 
burg, Germany. Until last year he was 
unknown to the world. He awoke over- 
night, however, to find himself famous. 
As a schoolmaster in the Fatherland is 
primarily a state official, one can imagine 
the paradox of such a man daring to 
strip war of its pomp and circumstance. 
Naturally he was “relieved” of his 
duties. Tho he has since been reinstated, 
he has continued until the present mo- 
ment to be the object of a most vehement 
attack by the German press. “A peril to 
the public safety,” “an hysterical neuro- 
path,” “a morbid phantasy,” are only a 
few of the milder epithets applied to 
him. 

Of course, the public promptly re- 
sponded as it always does in such cases. 
Over one hundred thousand copies of 
the book have been sold in Germany, and 
it is being translated into eight foreign 
languages. 

The Human Slaughter House is a de- 
scription of the going to war, the fight- 
ing, the death and the resurrection of a 
common soldier, recorded by himself. 
The main purpose is to show that there 
is no such thing in modern warfare as a 
soldier’s glorious death on the field of 
honor. “We can no longer go on pretend- 
ing that war is what it used to be. 

War today is nothing but senseless auto- 
matic slaughter by machinery. . . 

We are being hustled from life to death 
by experts—by mechanicians. And just 


as they turn out buttons and pins by 
wholesale methods of production, so they 
are now turning out the crippled and 
dead by machinery.” 

The Human Slaughter House is a 
photograph of Hell, inspired of Heaven. 
It cannot be adequately reviewed. It 
must be read. HAMILTON HOLT. 


M. Rémy de Gourmontt 


A contributor to one of last fall’s 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT did M. 
Rémy de Gourmont a great wrong. In 
writing of Anatole France this contrib- 
utor said: “He is not only the complete 
nihilist; he is, also, of all living authors, 
the most delicious and the most sterile.” 
“M. France remains the most delicious; 
but M. de Gourmont incontestably tran- 
scends the other in sterility. 

For France’s irony is certainly purg- 
ing and—at times—almost tonic. The 
atmosphere in M. de Gourmont’s pagan 
cell is closer, laden with heavier per- 
fumes, in all ways more equivocal. The 
Latin authors on his bookshelves are all 
late-Latin. And there is no humor. in his 
echoes of the literary decadence of all 
ages, tho there is the same deadly nihil- 
ism that one finds in Anatole France. 
Finally, the deity to whom one is intro- 
duced in A Night in the Luxembourg, 
translated from De Gourmont’s French 
by Arthur Ransome and issued by a 
Boston publisher, is much more dilet- 
tante than godhead. He hasn’t even the 
courage of his bad ways, but fumbles at 
evil counsel as a country minister might 
in giving good advice to a summer col- 
ony communicant. 

A Night in the Luxembourg is a philo- 
sophical romance in which Voltairean 
skepticism is warmed over with the 
sensuality left in a symbolist poet’s cook- 
shop. In our opinion the book deserves 
short shrift on literary grounds, even 





*The Human Slaughter House. By Wilhelm Lams- 
zus. New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. Fifty cents. 


tA Night in the Luxembourg. By Rémy de Gour- 
mont. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. $1. 
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leaving morality out of the case; and it 
only annoys us the more for the trans- 
lator to urge: “M. de Gourmont is per- 
haps more likely to be attacked for blas- 
phemy [than for prurience], but only by 
those who do not observe his piety 
toward the thing that he most rever- 
ences, the purity and clarity of thought. 
He worships in a temple not easy to ap- 
proach, a temple where the worshippers 
are few, and the worship difficult.” It 
would be a comfort to hear what Dr. 
Johnson would say about this “critical” 
drivel: Dr. Johnson not being our ideal 
of a profound philosopher, yet an excel- 
lent exponent of sound morality and 
British common sense. Mr. Ransome, 
also, is an Englishman—— 

In so far as the present volume ex- 
presses a philosophy, it is the philosophy 
of change and of chance. The book in- 
cludes a few passages that merit quota- 
tion—tho they rarely call for acceptance 
as doctrine. The wholly human super- 
intelligence which plays at divinity here 
says of God, his alleged Father: 

He is not dead, but he is old. The gods 
end by growing old. He has retired into the 
eternal silence of disabused intellects. He 
still gives advice, he alone is capable of 
explaining certain human evolutions, but 


the indifference of age has dried up his 
heart. 


Pilate asked, What is Truth? And the 
godhead of M. de Gourmont makes this 
reply to the eternal question: 


Humanity has never lived but in error, 
and, besides, there is no truth, since the 
world is perpetually changing. You have 
—— the notion of evolution, which, 
within certain limits, is correct, but you 
have wished at the same time to preserve 
the notion of truth; that is contradictory. 
If you were to succeed in constructing, in 

our intellect, a true image of the world, 
it would be already untrue for your grand- 
children. 


The termites, we are reminded, were 
at one geological stage the earth’s most 
highly developed creatures. The lower- 
ing of the temperature checked their 
evolution—and man’s chance came. Man 
raised himself above his fellow animals 
in discovering the art of fire: 

Fire, in giving you a constant summer, 
also gave you leisure. Thence your civiliza- 
tions, proud daughters of idleness, who 
deny their mother. It is from idleness that 
everything has been born among men. Leis- 


ure is indeed the greater and the most 
beautiful of man’s conquests. But .. . 
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after conquering leisure, you disdained it, 
and slaves, ashamed of the inactivity of 
their domesticated hands, set themselves to 
preach among you the sanctity of labor. 
The key to Rémy de Gourmont is, per- 
haps, found in his make-believe deity’s 
observation: “Ah, well, you shall know 


. that I could have told you the exact op- 


posite, and that also would have been the 
truth.” M. de Gourmont is probably too 
sage a person to take himself seriously 
—as does his Boswellian translator. In 
justice to Mr. Ransome let it be added 
that he is more efficient as a translator 
than as a critic. 


France’s Second Empire 


For some years past the French pub- 
lic has been eagerly reading the long 
procession of volumes in which M. Olli- 
vier, Napoleon the Third’s liberal minis- 
ter, has related the dramatic downfall of 
the Second Empire. His narrative is al- 
ways vivid, eloquent, personal, and it is 
like a cake well compounded with just 
the right number of plums in the shape 
of new documents and revelations of dip- 
lomatic secrets. It culminates with the 
account of Ollivier’s ministry and its 
downfall under the disasters of the war 
with Prussia in 1870. 

Mr. Ives has performed a useful serv- 
ice in putting together, mostly from vol- 
umes XIII and XIV, and with the as- 
sistance of the author, a considerable 
number of passages from the Empire 
Libéral that makes a well connected book 
in English form, justifying its title, The 
Franco-Prussian War and Its Hidden 
Causes. We advise him, however, if he 
reaches a second edition, to correct the 
frequent French forms he uses for Ger- 
man names. The American public has 
undoubtedly long been under the impress 
of the German view of that great event, 
and has failed to realize that there waz 
a French side to be considered. Ollivier is 
a special pleader, of great forensic skill, 
who accumulates data before the court 
that amply prove the accepted German 
version to need revision, but who also 
occasionally obscures the fact that along- 
side of the routine of French policy and 
diplomacy there were much greater 





1The Franco-Prussian War and Its Secret Causes. 
By Emile Ollivier. Translated from the French with 
an introduction and notes by George Burnham Ives. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. $5. 
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questions before Europe. He may be jus- 
tified in believing that his government 
was pacific, unfortunate and a little un- 
fairly dealt with, but the greater fact 
still stands that the fall of Napoleon III 
was largely due to his selfish obstruction 
of the course of German nationalism. 
We strongly recommend the book to those 
interested in modern history. 

A very different note is struck in 
Memories of Lillie de Hegermann-Lin- 
dencrone, formerly Lillie Greenough of 
Cambridge.2 Here we have the Second 
Empire in the way of amusing glimpses 
of court life and of famous persons; and 
all very brightly. A good sample of their 
quality is the following set of replies by 
Napoleon III to the author’s indiscreet 
album questions: 

, _ is your favorite quality? Grati- 
ude. 

Your favorite author? Tacitus. 


Your favorite occupation? Trying to solve 
unsolvable problems. 

Whom would you like to be? My little boy. 

Whom do you most detest in history? 
The Constable of Bourbon. 

For what faults have you most indul- 
gence? Those from which I profit most. 


In Dr. Barthez’s Empress Eugénie and 
Her Circle® we have a volume compar- 


able with this last rather than with Olli-. 


vier’s. The book really consists of letters 
written by the physician of the Prince 
Imperial to his—the physician’s—wife. 
The details offered here are frequently 
minute to a degree. Page after page is 
devoted to discussion of the Illustrious 
Infant’s health, and to other matters 
equally unimportant. Yet many readers 
will doubtless be entertained by the par- 
ticulars which Dr. Barthez offers of life 
at Biarritz and at Paris. He admires 
the Empress and regrets the Emperor’s 
infidelity to her. His point of view is al- 
ways that of the bourgeois in the midst 
of great folk, trying to maintain a due 
balance between worldliness and indis- 
cretion. Perhaps he exaggerates his love 
of virtue, however; remember that he is 
writing these letters to his wife in the 
provinces, and from the most frivolous 
of imperial courts. Here is one of his ac- 
counts of Eugénie: 





2In the Courts of Memory, 1858-1875. From con- 
temporary letters. By L. de Hegermann-Lindencrone. 
Illustrated with seuteaiae, facsimiles, etc. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2. 

*The Empress Eugénie and Her Circle. By 
Barthez. "Translated by , | Miall. With 31 "ius. 
trations. New York: Brentano's. $3. 
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I have seen her in every kind of costume: 
in her simple, ugly bathing-dress; in her 
dressing-room when her maid was undoing 
and brushing her — lovely hair—it is a 
deep blond, with go den lights here and 
there; I have seen her in morning and even- 
ing dress, in city clothes, in dresses— 
and everywhere and always I have admired 
her. But certainly her town frocks and hats 
suit her less perfectly than anything else. 


The New International Yearbook 


The New International Yearbook, edited 
by Frank Moore Colby and Allen Leon 
Churchill and published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., may be regarded as an annual supple- 
ment to the New International Encyclo- 
pedia, or as an independent volume giving 
a comprehensive survey of the world today 
and of recent progress in art, literature, 
science and industry. The new volume 
maintains the former high standard of the 
work for scholarship and accuracy. It in- 
cludes the complete record and statistics of 
the year 1912, both American and foreign, 
which the yearbooks and newspaper alman- 
acs printed in December or January are not 
able to do. The leading article on the 
“Presidential Campaign” occupies nearly 
fifty pages and gives the party platforms 
in full as well as extracts from the speeches 
and the incidents of the campaign. In the 
foreign field, Turkey, China, Persia and 


Mexico are treated at length with maps in 
color. 


A Boy in Greece 


George Demetrios is a Bostonian—but he 
was born a Greek. He has told his boyhood 
experiences to John A. Huybers, an artist, 
who has improved the opportunity afforded 
in preparing the material for publication 
by including a large amount of historical 
information. The boy, altho a Greek, lived 
in Macedonia; what he tells of life in that 
country is of special interest just now. The 
boy’s childhood in his mountain village, his 
schooling in a larger town, the games that 
all Greek boys play, his schoolroom tasks— 
these fill the early chapters. George De- 
metrios has a bright and active mind. From 
the experiences of his relatives and friends, 
a running commentary is given on the race 
conflicts in Macedonia, the sympathy be- 
tween the Balkan States, and the universal 
hatred of the oppressor. An uncle of the 
boy lived in Constantinople and thru this 
relative the family in Macedonia were in- 
formed of the rise of the new party called 
the “Young Turks.” Anecdotes of a person- 
al flavor tell the story of the arrival of the 
Greek troops. 


Not the least interesting part of the book 
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is a letter, added as a postscript, which was 
written to the Greek boy by his sister after 
his arrival in America. The envelope itself 
was a bearer of good tidings; it bore for 
the first time a Greek stamp. Reflected in 
the letter is the enthusiasm of the loyal vil- 
lagers over the entry of the Greek troops. 
When I Was a Boy in Greece is a book not 
lacking in appeal to young or old, and 
interesting for its timeliness. (Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 60 cents.) 


The Happy Warrior 


It takes no small skill in letters to blend 
Victorian and modern fiction into one satis- 
factory mixture, yet that is what A. S. M. 
Hutchison, the author of this English 
novel of pathos and humor, has done with 
the utmost success. The Happy Warrior is 
another story of the open road and its hap- 
hazard adventures, of gypsies and of prize 
fighting—there is a memorable set-to with 
bare knuckles in the bout with Foxy Pin- 
sent—of an unrecognized heir to a noble 
house and his struggles with the problems 
of life and-honor. There are characters 
and scenes one might assign to Dickens— 
the horsebreeder, Hunt, even Dora herself 
at times—yet the note of the book is essen- 
tially modern. 

The characters, on the whole, are of that 
order known as “loveable,” and the dearest 
of all the happy warrior himself, who 
achieves his noblest victory in the sacrifice 
of love and life for his boyhood chum, the 
usurping heir. His death, tho necessary for 
the novelist’s purpose, will wring many 
tender hearts to whom the heroes of fiction 
are flesh and blood friends. This is a work 
of real worth and charm, couched in invit- 
ing English in spite of mannerisms. To 
read it, retire into seclusion, be yourself, 
and laugh and weep to the heart’s content. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.35.) 


Socialism 


The subject of Socialism has two excel- 
lent contributions in Morris Hillquit’s 
Socialism Summed Up (H. K. Fly Com- 
pany, $1) and in Allan L. Benson’s The 
Truth About Socialism (B. W. Huebsch, 
$1 and 25 cents). Mr. Hillquit treats of the 
causes that make for Socialism and the 
aims, methods and acomplishments of the 
movement. A final chapter gives an ac- 
count of the growth of the Socialist party 
in the United States. Mr. Hillquit is one 
of the leaders of the international move- 
ment, and he speaks with ample knowledge 
of his subject. It is a brief book, but sen- 
tentious and weighty. It is an explanation 
by one busy man for another of what the 
Socialists are doing and trying to do. 
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Mr. Benson’s treatment of the subject is 
at once expository ond argumentative. The 
tone is colloquial and the style simple, clear 
and forceful. In a direct heart-to-heart 
talk he explains all the main points about 
Socialism, and then asks his auditors what 
they have to say for themselves. There are 
few writers, if any, whose wares come be- 
fore the public, so gifted with the ability 
to explain things with clearness and vividi- 
ty as is Mr. Benson. 

Why I Am Opposed to Socialism, com- 
piled by Edward Silvin (published by the 
author, Sacramento, Cal.; 75 cents and 50 
cents), is a collection of some seventy brief 
statements by persons more or less known 
to the public, giving their reasons for op- 
posing socialism. Among the better known 
contributors are Prof. J. B. Clark, Louis 
F. Post, Ex-Gov. L. F. C. Garvin, Prof. 
G. L. Raymond and Prof. George Trum- 
bull Ladd. It is an interesting collection, 
which will well repay reading both by pros 
and by antis. A companion book, Why I 
Am in Favor of Socialism, is also an- 
nounced by the author, at the same price. 


The Bend in the Road 


It is good that city men yearn for the 
land, and sometimes don overalls and at- 
tack farming with an earnest purpose— 
aided by willing and well-paid “hired men.” 
Truman A. DeWeese has written a book 
about this impulse to return to the land. 
and inhabit a country place that lends itself 
to the cajolery of modern methods and 
ready money. The Bend in the Road (Har- 
pers, $1) is a pleasant succession of naive 
chapters, a half-sophisticated journal in- 
time, recording the several phases of the 
writer’s bucolic adjustment. The reader 
tastes something of the John Burroughs 
flavor, breathes the atmosphere of “Ik 
Marvel,” and now and then gets a whiff of 
Thoreau, inarticulate as these resemblances 
mostly are. Mr. DeWeese is an advertising 
man, with a record of success, and was for- 
merly a newspaperman. We note the flat 
perspective of newspaper style, and the 
sharpened note of the advertiser; yet we 
somehow feel the genuineness of the point 
of view and the man, and the enjoyment of 
a porch twilight chat with a neighbor 
worth while. 


Hindu Philosophy 


It is some thirty years since Prof. Paul 
Deussen’s System of the Vedanta (Open 
Court, $3) appeared in the original German. 
During this period it has easily maintained 
its place as the clearest and fullest exposi- 
tion of this phase. of Indian thought. The 
authorized translation by Charles Johnston 
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now makes this great classic accessible to 
the English reader. 

Professor Deussen’s work covers the 
philosophical side of the Vedic system and 
is based on the Vedanta of Badardyana 
and the noted commentaries of Sankara. 
The author is not only a recognized au- 
thority in Vedic literature, but a student 
of philosophy as well, and his expositions 
are given in Western terms and clarified by 
the comparisons he makes with develop- 
ments in European philosophic systems. 
Some of Professor Deussen’s peculiar views, 
e. g., that which looks for the root meaning 
of Brahman in prayer, have not been gen- 
erally accepted by other scholars, but on 
the whole his work may be regarded as an 
authoritative and profound presentation 
of the Vedic philosophical system. 


The Loeb Classics 


Of that series of exquisite 16mo volumes, 
the Loeb Classical Library, we receive five 
new issues, one from the Latin division, 
Cicero, Letters to Atticus, and four from 
the Greek, volume one of Sophocles, the 
Argonautica, of Apollonius Rhodius, Ap- 
pian’s Roman History, and The Greek 
Bucolic Poets, including Theocritus, Bion 
and Moschus, and the anonymous remain- 
der. We do not need to tell our classical 
readers the value of the Greek and Roman 
literature, but we do need to call attention 
as often as may be to the advantage of 
having, in the most convenient form possi- 
ble and on thin paper, the Latin or Greek 
on one page and the translation on the page 
opposite, and the two occupying no more 
room than either does alone in most edi- 
tions. It is a delight to read the English, 
but an added pleasure to be able to turn the 
eye to the original with no bother of dic- 
tionary. It will be a pity if any library 
misses one of the volumes, even if they 
should run to hundreds, for it is intended 
that this series should include the entire 
body of classical literature. (Macmillan 
Co., each $1.50.) 


Literary Notes 


A monument to four of the South’s poets, 
Sidney Lanier, Father Ryan, James R. Ran- 
dall and Paul Hayne, was unveiled toward 
the end of last month at Augusta, Georgia. 

The main principles of the teaching of 
Laotzse are given a rambling theosophical 
interpretation in the fifteen lectures on The 
Inner Life and the Tao-Teh-King (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Co., $2), by ©. H. A. 
Bjerregaard, of the New York Public Li- 
brary. The author emphasizes simplicity as 
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the central feature of the mystic life, and 
puts Rousseau beside the famous Chinese 
teacher as guiding geniuses to better 
things: “In my opinion the new ideas for 
our age, ideas we all long for in the name of 
religion, philosophy and social organization, 
lie slumbering in the teachings and meth- 
ods left us by Laotzse and Jean-Jacques.” 

John S. Sargent is painting a portrait 
of Henry James, who is his friend as well 
as a fellow expatriate. The portrait will be 
presented by English friends in commemo- 
ration of the novelist’s seventieth birthday. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton, the publishers, 
have removed from Twenty-third street, 
New York City, to 681 Fifth avenue, near 
Fifty-fourth street. Northward the book- 
tide rises; and in only a few weeks the 
Messrs. Scribners will desert lower Fifth 
avenue for a new building near St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 


Mr. Leonard Stuart in a moralizing vein 
declares that “religion has been opprest by 
the pagan phantasmagoria for centuries,” 
but now The Great God Pan (New York: 
The Tudor Society, $1), who is made to, 
typify the worship of nature and its sac- 
rificial systems, is dead, and the long-ex- 
pected gospel of Humanity has arisen to 
claim the world’s attention. / 

The Duc de Montpensier, who, before 
being invited, has declined the throne of 
Albania, “prizing his French citizenship 
too highly to sacrifice it for any foreign 


_crown,” has written an account of French 


Indo-China, published by Perrin with an 
introduction by M. le Myre de Vilers under 
the title Notre France d’Extréme Orient 
(Paris; 5 francs). Tho the ducal author 
is a sportsman, he pays less attention to 
that side of the country than to economic 
conditions and possibilities. But that he is 
not wholly commercial in his point of view 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
his chapter on touring is given up to a 
discussion of native art and letters. 

The founder and first editor of the Poetry 
Review of London, Mr. Harold Monro, an- 
nounces the issue of a quarterly periodical, 
Poetry and Drama, which he describes as 
“the representative organ of the younger 
movement in English literature.” The first 
number contains, among other things, ar- 
ticles on the Greek Genius, Shakespeare 
and Granville Barker, and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox; also reviews of books and plays 
by Henry Newbolt, Richard Buxton and 
Gilbert Cannan, and verse by Maurice Hew- 
lett, Lascelles Abercrombie, J. E. Flecker 
and Michael Mecredy. The new quarterly is 
published at 35 Devonshire street, Theo- 
bolds road, London, W. C., at 10/6 a year. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From Wbe tndependent, May 14, 1863 
AN APPECTING INCIDENT IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH 


—On Sunday morning an incident oc- 
curred in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
which suddenly drew tears from the eyes 
of nearly all the great congregation. The 
ceremony of baptism of children had been 
appointed for that morning. ... Mr. Beecher 
carried up to the pulpit a little girl about 
five years of age, of sweet face, large eyes, 
light hair, and fair as a lily. Pausing a 
moment to conquer his emotion, he sent a 
shiver of horror through the congregation 
by saying, “This child was born a slave, 
and is just redeemed from slavery.” It is 
impossible to describe the effect of this an- 
nouncement. The fact seemed so incredible 
and so atrocious, that, at first, the specta- 
tors held their breath in their amazement, 
and were then melted to tears. We give the 
story in Mr. Beecher’s words, which were 
spoken in a tremulous, broken voice: .. . 

“Look upon this child—tell me if you 
ever saw a fairer, sweeter face? This is a 
sample of the slavery which clutches for 
itself everything fair and attractive. The 
loveliness of this face, the beauty of this 
figure, would only make her so much more 
valuable for lust. While your children are 
brought up to fear and serve the Lord, this 
little one, just as beautiful, would be made, 
through slavery, a child of damnation. The 
whole force of my manhood revolts and 
rises up in enmity against an institution 
that cruelly exposes such children to be sold 
like cattle. Look upon this child, every one 
of you!—look upon her, every young man 
and maiden in this house!—and, by the 
memory of this scene, and for the sake of 
such little ones as these, and for the sake of 
Christ, let your souls burn with fiery in- 
dignation against the horrible system which 
turns into chattels such fair children of 
God! May God strike for our armies and 
the right, that this accursed thing may be 
utterly destroyed!” 


Pebbles 


COLLEGE WisD0M—The big responsibili- 
ties of a marriage are the little ones— 
Dartmouth Jack-O’-Lantern. 


Gushing Girl (to bride)—Oh, Dorothy, 
your little house is simply angelic! 
Bride—It will be more angelic when 
Archie adds on the wings!—Town Topics. 
He held the maiden’s hand and said, 
“May I the question pop?” 
She coyly bent her pretty head— 
“You'd better question pop.” 
—Cornell Widow. 
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Road Hog (after mishap in which puppy 
has been run over) —“Madam, I will replace 
the animal.” 


Indignant Owner—‘“Sir, you flatter your- 
self.”—London Opinion. 


“It did Jack no good to marry his stenog- 
rapher, for she continued the habit of the 
office in their home.” 

“How so?” 

“When he starts to dictate she takes him 
down.”—The Hibbert Journal. 


“I want a dress to put on around the 
house,” said the lady in the department 
store. 

“How large is your house, madam?” in- 
quired the fresh clerk.—Judge. 


It was in New York State that Mr. Miller 
came upon a community where the Indians 
had been for years, and meeting an old fel- 
low on the highway, asked his business. 

“Me preacher,” grunted the Indian. 

“Well, well,” commented Mr. Miller, 
“what do they pay you?” 

“Ten dollars,” grunted the Indian. 

“Ten dollars a month?” asked Mr. Miller. 

“No, ten dollars a year.” 

“Ten dollars a year! Why, that’s a poor 
salary, isn’t it?” gasped Mr. Miller. 

“Me poor preacher,” grunted the Indian. 
—Catholice Citizen. 


Robert, seven years old, snugly tucked 
in bed, called to his mother in the next 
room. “I can’t tell how much I love you, 
mother,” he announced. 

“Yes, dear, go to sleep now,” admonished 
his mother. There was silence for thirty 
seconds. Then: 

“Mother, God couldn’t tell how I love 
you.” 

“All right, Bob. I appreciate that. But 
let’s talk about it tomorrow.” Silence. 
Robert’s thoughts turned to father’s auto- 
mobile troubles, and of the expert called to 
disentangle matters. 

“Mother,” he remarked suddenly, “even 
an expert couldn’t tell!”—New York Times. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A LADY AND A 
DIPLOMAT. 

When a diplomat says “yes,” he means 
“perhaps.” 

When a diplomat says “perhaps,” he means 
“no.” 

And when a diplomat says “no,” he is no 
diplomat. 


When a lady says “no,” she means “per- 
haps.” 
When a lady says “perhaps,” she means 
“yes.” 
And when a lady says “yes,” she is no lady. 
—Berliner Tageblatt. 
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“A look of mirth from underneath the brow, 
A stein of beer, a plate of pretzels, thou 
Beside me, list’ning to Die F 

Ah! summer’s Pops are Symphony enow.” 


Thus saith the.bard of the Boston Tran- 
script last Tuesday afternoon in commem- 
oration of the opening of the twenty-eighth 
season of Boston’s famous popular spring 
concerts. 

The “Pops” are given at the end of Bos- 
ton’s severely classical musical season, and 
just at the time the young man’s fancy is 
turning. They continue every evening ex- 
cept Sundays for more than eight weeks, 
thru the early part of July. 

At the “Pop” concerts an orchestra of 
sixty-six pieces, containing about two- 
thirds of Boston’s regular Symphony Or- 
chestra—than which there is no better in 
the United States—plays each evening a 
program of twelve numbers, mostly of the 
better grade of light music. Popular over- 
tures, songs and medleys from the operas, 
especially the light operas; snatches from 
the better known symphonies; Vienna 
waltzes, Sousa and Herbert marches, and 
even Wagner arias; in fact all sorts of 
things for the vast army of those who go 
about saying, “I don’t know much about 
music, but I know what I like.” 

These good people and many others turn 
out in large numbers to the “Pops.” The 
regular seats in Symphony Hall have been 
taken out and chairs and tables placed in- 
side. 


The audience may smoke and eat and. 


drink at will. The lower balcony is reserved 
for those who are averse to smoking and 
they have their own restaurant nearby. The 
leader of the orchestra this season is Mr. 
Urack, who took Dr. Muck’s place last mid- 
winter during the latter’s illness. 

If Mr. Urack has shortcomings as a con- 
ductor of symphonies, the Transcript bard 
informs us he becomes a “glorified prodigy” 
when the lighter stuff of the “Pops” is in 
hand. “On the opening night he carried 
‘Madame Butterfly’ with a sensuous sweep 
and a rich and beautiful curve that the 
Opera House seldom gives it. He whirled 
thru ‘The Mikado’ and lent it a hundred 
new touches of color, beauty and whimsy. 
And he swung into ‘The Blue Danube’ with 
a swirl of rhythm and a volley of tune that 


_States is so long 
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seemed to sweep the orchestra off its gray 
platform and round and round the hall 
with the fury of the dance.” 

Excellent is Mr. Urack. Thrilling is the 
orchestra. Ubiquitous are the waiters in 
cubist scarves and Bulgar blouses. Alluring 
are the “soda-water kissed tables.” Clean 
and decent and informal and happy are 
the “Pops.” How long before all our pro- 
gressive cities will have their equivalent? 


To Develop Alaska’s Resources 


What are the best routes for railways by 
which Alaska’s enormous deposits of coal 
can be reached and great tracts of agricul- 
tural and grazing land in the territory be 
made attractive to settlers? For this ques- 
tion an answer was sought by the Alaska 
Railroad Commission, appointed in August 
of last year by Presiden€ Taft, and com- 
posed of the following persons: Major Jay 
J. Morrow, of the Army’s engineer corps; 
Alfred H. Brooks, of the Geological Sur- 
vey; Leonard M. Cox, civil engineer, of the 
Navy; Colin M. Ingersoll, consulting rail- 
road engineer. They started northward 


from Seattle on September 3, examined 


Alaska’s ports and existing railways, laid 
out new routes, returned to Seattle on 
November 17, sought additional informa- 
tion at Ottawa and elsewhere in Canada, 
and then submitted an elaborate report of 
172 pages, which has been sent to Con- 
gress. 

Alaska’s coal deposits, mainly in the 
Bering and Matanuska fields, lie not far 
from the southern coast. The two great in- 
land waterways, the Yukon and the Kus- 
kokwim Rivers, flow westward to Bering 
Sea. The navigable waters of these streams 
are 5000 miles, and in the river basins are 
extensive tracts of agricultural land. The 
climate there is favorable to permanent 
settlement and industrial development, but 


. the rivers can be used for transportation 


in only three months of the year, and even 
then the route from the Pacific Coast 
and circuitous that 
freight charges are very high. Only by 
railroads from ports on the southern coast 
can these river basins be opened to the 
homesteader, or the coal deposits be util- 
ized. By such roads also mineral wealth of 
various kinds may be brought to light. 
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Alaska’s mineral output already amounts 
to $229,000,000, but untold riches remain 
to be developed because exploration and 
production have been retarded by lack of 
transportation facilities. 

At the beginning, the commission says, 
two independent railway systems should be 
constructed from the southern coast north- 
ward, one extending to the valleys of the 
Yukon and its tributary, the Tanana, and 
the other reaching the basins of the Kus- 
kokwim and Susitna. The best route for the 
first begins at the port of Cordova. Alaska 
already has 466 miles of railroad, and one 
of the lines extends from Cordova to Chi- 
tina. To this the commission would add 313 
miles, prolonging the road to Fairbanks, 
and would build a branch to the Bering 
coal field. If a satisfactory traffic agree- 
ment with the existing Copper River and 
Northwestern road cannot be made, the 
new line should be brought down to the 
coast at Valdez. For the second system the 
best available route is from Seward around 
Cook Inlet to the Iditarod. Here again is 
an existing road. The commission would 
prolong it by building from Kern Creek 
(the present inland terminal of the Alaska 
Northern) to the Susitna River, 115 miles, 
with a branch to the Matanuska coal field, 
and another extension of 229 miles to the 
Kuskokwim River. 

The commission’s recommendations in- 
volve the construction of 733 miles of road, 
at an estimated cost of $35,000,000. Ought 
the Government to build and operate the 
roads? The commission was not required 
to answer this question, but it submits es- 
timates of cost of operation following Gov- 
ernment construction and ownership, as 
compared with cost if private capital is 
used. In his message to Congress (Febru- 
ary 6) Mr. Taft said the inference to be 
drawn from the report was that in the 
judgment of the commission its recom- 
mendations could certainly be carried out 
only if the Government should build, or 
should guarantee the cost of, the roads in 
question. He thought that the Government 
should own the roads, if it guaranteed the 
principal and interest of the construction 
bonds. But he opposed operation by the 
Government, holding that Government own- 
ership, with private operation under lease, 
was the proper solution of the problem. 

If the road to Fairbanks should be built 
with private capital, the commission shows, 
upon the assumption that this capital must 
earn 6 per cent, that the passenger rate 
must be at least 7 cents a mile, and the 
freight rate 8 cents per ton-mile. These 
rates would be high enough to defeat the 
immediate object of the railroad, namely, 
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the expeditious development of the interior 
of Alaska. The rates should not exceed 5 
cents for freight and 6 cents for passengers. 
On the other hand, a fixt charge of 3 per 
cent on the investment is assumed, if the 
Government builds the road. This charge 
would permit a passenger rate of 6 cents, 
and a freight rate of 5% cents. Similar 
comparisons are made for the other roads 
recommended. 

Altho Alaska’s coal resources are so 
great, it is shown that thus far only 40,000 
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PROJECTED RAILROADS IN ALASKA 


The solid lines show existing railways; the’ broken 
lines the routes recommended by the President’s com- 
mission. Both new roads will tap coal fields at pres- 
ent undeveloped. 


tons of her coal have been produced and 
marketed. But 1,500;000 tons have been im- 
ported, at high prices. Failure to utilize the 
coal deposits has stimulated the substitu- 
tion of California oil in the Pacific States, 
and even in Alaska oil is supplanting coal 
because of the high cost of the imported 
mineral. The commission says there is a 
market in the territory for at least 150,000 
tons a year, and probably a market in the 
Pacific States for 1,500,000, altho there is 
some doubt as to the quality of the Alaska 
product. This coal, however, would surely 
displace the 200,000 tons now used on the 
Pacific Coast for coking. The navy in Pa- 
cific waters needs 300,000 tons a year, and 
is now supplied by coal brought around 
Cape Horn, at a cost, in San Francisco, of 
from $7 to $9 a ton. If coal of suitable qual- 
ity were mined in Alaska, it could be sold 
at San Francisco for about $6. 

Railroad construction in the territory 
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was halted, and now has virtually been dis- 
continued, by the controversy about coal 
lands. For this reason the territory’s de- 


velopment has been checked. Construction ° 


of the proposed railroads, the commission 
says, should be undertaken at once and 
prosecuted with vigor. 


Grapes and Sawdust 


Your choice California grapes are now 
coming to the dealer packed in redwood 
sawdust. Another waste product has thus 
been turned into a wealth producer. 

The sawdust, which accumulates in such 
large quantities about lumber camps as to 
be a positive detriment, is now found to be 
worth money to the fruit men, being con- 
sidered as efficient in protecting grapes as 
the powdered cork in which Spanish grapes 
are packed. The luscious bunches are placed 
between layers of the sawdust, which settles 
about each berry, keeping them from rub- 
bing against each other and acting as a 
cushion to preserve them from jarring. 

This is the second season in which the 
new packing has been used to any extent 
in California, and the test has now passed 
the experimental stage and is declared to 
be a commercial success. 

From the county of San Joaquin alone 
there are shipped more than 2500 carloads 
of table grapes every year; in the past the 
loss from decay has been so great as to cut 
largely into the profits. By the new method 


this loss is minimized and “top-notch” prices - 


are obtained because of the perfect condi- 
tion of the bunches. 

Recent New York market returns men- 
tion a price of $2022 for a carload of 
Emperors. Fourteen carloads of redwood 
packed grapes brought $24,453.67 this past 
season, and a large part of this handsome 
sum must be credited to the despised red- 
wood sawdust. 


The Last Boundary Monument 


Alaska, “the great country,” as the In- 
dians named it, is still comparatively un- 
known, but the boundary line between it 
and the Dominion of Canada has at last 
been determined and appropriately marked, 
thus ending a long dispute which at one 
time threatened the friendly relations be- 
tween the Dominion and the United States. 
The part of the boundary line upon which 
the two countries failed to agree was that 
extending southward from Mount St. Elias 
for about 650 miles, but the dispute was 
finally settled by reference to the Alaska 
Boundary Tribunal. American and Cana- 
dian surveyors afterward accurately sur- 
veyed the boundary agreed upon by the 


Tribunal and marked it by monuments. The 
latter are of bronze and, according to in- 
structions, placed at a distance of not more 
than four miles apart and intervisible. 

Naturally, the surveying of this southern 
boundary, together with the growing im- 
portance of Alaska and the Canadian 
Northwest, made it desirable that the 141st 
meridian, or rather that part of it which 
forms the international boundary, should 
also be accurately determined. In making 
this survey, which has extended over sev- 
eral years, the starting place at the south 
was at a point where the boundary merid- 
ian intersects a ridge running westerly from 
Mount St. Elias. The determination of this 
part of the international boundary line was 
a work of much difficulty owing to the fact 
that it runs thru a wild and in some parts 
the most desolate and inaccessible region 
of the continent. 

It was in 1906 that a treaty providing 
for the survey and demarcation of the 141st 
meridian was signed. The work has been 
progressing ever since as rapidly as condi- 
tions allowed. Usually it has taken the en- 
tire season when such work was possible 


- (about three and a half months each year) 


to survey from fifty to seventy miles of the 
boundary line. Where the bush’ was not- 
thick one party made a record of 100 miles 
in sixty days. 

There was no formal ceremony connected 
with the planting of the last boundary 
monument near the bleak and lonely shores 
of the Arctic. This last pillar occupies a 
site only twenty-one feet above the ocean, 
which is here dotted with floating ice even 
in midsummer. It will be seen by few ex- 
cept hunters and trappers and occasionally, 
perhaps, by the crew of a whaler in these 
desolate northern seas. 


Tricity House 


The proverbial slowness of the average 
English city is fast fading away; ten Eng- 
lish towns have already caused a reduction 
ir the cost of electricity, for cooking pur- 
poses only, by fixing a rate at one cent a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Naturally enough, with this great reduc- 
tion in price there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the use of the current in the 
kitchen. At Torquay an all-electric restau- 
rant has been working on a practical basis 
for nearly a year; at 48, Oxford street, 
London, “Tricity House” has been in opera- 
tion for six months. All the cooking at this 
London restaurant is carried on by elec- 
tricity, and the variety of dishes is greater 
than anywhere else. Four hundred and 
twenty meals are suvplied daily, with a 
steady increase every week. The prices are 
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about the same as in the other restaurants, 
the cooking tasteful and hygienic. 

The kitchen is comfortably small and 
placed at the top of the building. It is only 
twelve by fifteen feet in size, and is free 
from the dirt, dust, dinginess and darkness 
of most kitchens close to the street. Not 
only is it bright, but it is cooler and there- 
fore pleasanter than most kitchens. Unlike 
the “cook with gas” kitchens, the air is pure 
and fresh. There is plenty of space, for the 
paraphernalia and utensils necessary for 
gas and coal cookers are not needed. 

Four 1000-watt extension plates with 
four rings above them are part of the 
equipment for grilling. The top plates can 
be changed in size and tilted at various an- 
gles. This allows just the right amount of 
cooking to suit the taste of any diner. There 
is also a hot cupboard for plate warming 
fitted with two extension units of 200 watts 
each. Fats are fried with a 1500 watt uten- 
sil. Fourteen other extension plates of 900 
watts each can be used with any ordinary 
kitchen vessel made with a flat bottom. 


Two double metal ovens are employed for 


roasting meats. Hot water for washing is 


supplied by an eight-gallon urn, with five . 


1200 watt electrodes each with a distinct 
control. All the electric devices in the kitch- 
en are interchangeable. 

In addition to the electric equipment, 
there is on every floor of Tricity House a 
little pantry or service counter where elec- 
tric cookers of an auxiliary type are found 
for making tea, coffee, chocolate, toast, and 
other minor dishes, practically before the 
eyes of the diner. 

The freedom from odors is no small fea- 
ture of the electric restaurant. That of itself 
would make the example of our British 
cousins worth following, for the cost of fix- 
tures is not great. The real obstacle to the 
general adoption of electricity for cooking 
in this country is the excessive rate per 
kilowatt-hour for current. If the service 
companies can be made to realize that there 
is money in it, as the English companies 
have undoubtedly discovered, they may be 
expected to arrange a special cooking sched- 
ule even tho a higher price is maintained for 
purposes of power and light. 

In the writer’s family of six, during the 
years 1904 to 1908, coal was used for cook- 
ing. The average cost of the extra girl and 
the fuel was $16 a month. From 1908 to 
1913, gas was used for cooking. At once 
there was a reduction to an average expense 
of $9 a month. We have been using electric- 
ity for only three months and the average 
is about the same as that of gas. But the 
cleanliness, lack of odor, convenience, and 
ease make cooking with electricity actually 
cheaper. ‘ 
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What Flowers Can Be Blue 
The Burbanks have their limitations, 


.popular wonder to the contrary notwith- 


standing. Mendelian gardening cannot pro- 
duce flowers of any unnatural tint that 
suits the fancy of the experimenters. 

Only such changes of color in blossoms 
are possible as the chemical constitution of 
the plant experimented with will permit. A 
gardener may think it would be good busi- 
ness to produce a true-blue rose or sweet 
pea, but he would waste his time to try it. 
The blue-furnishing sort of aromatic hy- 
drocarbon in the series of organic bodies to 
which flower colors are due does not exist 
in the rose family, nor in that of leguminous 
plants. It does qualify the chromogen in 
veronicas, salvias, pentstemon, etc., and in 
all the groups allied to the gentians and 
composites. 

That particular chromogen (six HO 
groups) which is the parent of blue in blos- 
soms is identical with the tannin which 
distinguishes coffee (whereas the charac- 
teristic element of tea is a tannin that is 
the parent of red, as in camellias). We can 
produce a persistent and beautiful azure 
compound artificially from caffetannin, but 
from no other (save one) of the whole 
series; and the bright color of all the truly 
blue flowers is due to the presence in the 
plant of this substance, coupled with the 
fact that this form of hydrocarbon will 
oxygenize more completely than any other 
of its series. 

Another curious fact is, that the more 
ovules a plant of this color group produces 
the more intense and rich its hue; some, as 
the yarrow, where caffetannin may be plen- 
tiful in stem and leaves, but the plant’s re- 
productive powers are low, exhibit mostly 
white flowers. This matter may seem tech- 
nical, but carries the practical lesson that 
horticulturists will waste their labor in try- 
ing to evolve a blue-blossomed variety from 
any plant which does not contain the chro- 
mogen of blue. Hence, before the gardener 
begins experimenting he should consult a 
chemist. No caffetannin, no blue flowers. 


How We Waste Our Coal 


In 1907 twenty times as much coal per 
capita was used in the United States as in 
1850. The amount of coal mined in the first 
decade of the twentieth century exceeds the 
amount mined in all previous decades. Nat- 
urally we ask: How long will coal be avail- 
able for the use of succeeding generations? 

Mr. Gannett estimated on the basis of 
the amount of coal taken out in the year 
1908, that, if the rate continued, the avail- 
able and accessible coal will be exhausted 
in 2027; that is, in 114 years; and that the 
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total coal supply will be exhausted about 
the year 2050, less than 140 years hence! 
If we feel any responsibility for future 
generations it is clear that we must cut 
down our consumption of coal and reduce 
its use to our absolute needs. This means 
that we must reduce the waste of coal; we 
must substitute as far as possible other 
materials for coal, and we must see to it 
that our coal when once mined is used effi- 
ciently. 

It has been estimated by mining experts 
and geologists that for every ton of anthra- 
cite taken out of the mines, from one to one 
and one-half tons have been wasted in the 
process of mining. For every ton of bitu- 
minous coal taken out of the mines at 
least one-half a ton has been wasted. This 
means that the waste in mining in the past 
has run from 100 to 150 per cent for an- 
thracite coal. This waste is partially due to 
the custom of working the lower beds be- 
fore the upper. The excavation made by 
taking the coal out of the lower beds first 
causes a sinking of the ground above, and 
the upper beds are mashed to such a de- 
gree that the coal cannot be extracted. The 
upper beds should be worked first. 

In mining there is always produced some 
very fine material called slack or culm. This 
is not always marketable. Many thousands 
of tons of this material.-have been thrown 
on the ground and burned to free the mine 
from obstruction. This is useless waste, for 
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the slack could be made into briquettes 
with coal tar and thus put in a form in 
which it can be utilized. 

After the coal is taken from the mine we 
waste enormous values every year thru 
careless consumption. In manufacturing 
districts clouds of thick black smoke belch 
forth from innumerable chimneys. Smoke 
is unconsumed coal. When the smoke is 
dense it represents a loss of from a fifth 
to a third. Mr. H. M. Wilson estimates 
that 8 per cent of the coal used in the pro- 
duction of light, power and heat goes up 
in smoke anriually. When we take account 
of the injury to the health of people in a 
smoky city, of the injury to buildings and 
parks, this same authority considers that 
the total annual loss is $500,000,000. 

When we use coal to fire the boiler of a 
steam engine we are transforming energy; 
we expect to get a certain amount of power 
out of the transformation. Of course there 
is always more or less loss in any trans- 
formation of this kind, .but few people real- 
ize the tremendous loss in this particular 
case. President Van Hise estimates that 
under the most favorable conditions with 
the best firing, we do not get in power 
more than 15 per cent of the heat units of 
the coal. The average steam engine does 
not develop into power more than 10 per 
cent of the heat energy. This means that 
90 per cent of the heat energy of the coal 
is wasted! We need more efficiency in our 
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steam engines. Gas engines are more eco- 
nomical. 

If the loss of coal is great in developing 
steam power, it is even greater in making 
light. To transform the heat energy of coal 
into light, we must consume the coal to 
make steam, transform the power of steam 
into electrical energy, and then transform 
that into light. In this process not one per 
cent of the energy of the coal is trans- 
formed into electric light. This means a 
waste of over 99 per cent of the energy of 
coal. The waste in the case of gas light is 
not so great. But electricity for obvious 
reasons is displacing gas as a light. 
Wherever water power can be used to con- 
vert electrical energy into light this should 
be done. F. STUART CHAPIN 


Instructor in Economics and Sociology, 
Smith College. 


Extending University Extension 


The University of Minnesota is the uni- 
versity of all Minnesota. Like her neighbor, 
Wisconsin, the state believes both in send- 
ing people to college and in sending the 
college to the people. The map gives some 
idea of the way the whole lump is being 
leavened by the influences originating in 
Minneapolis. Every dot indicates a place 
where the university did extension work of 
some sort during the year 1911-12, and at 
that the map takes no account of fifty-two 
scattering academic lectures and entertain- 
ments, nor of the seventy-seven communi- 
ties reached by correspondence courses in 
agriculture, economics and education. 

Five different kinds of extension work 
were carried on at these centers. The farm- 
ers, naturally enough in the nation’s wheat 
field, got the largest share of faculty co- 
operation. The university supervises twen- 
ty-one demonstration farms, sending three 
men to visit each at least twice a month. 
Then forty-six one-week courses in agri- 
culture and home economics were given for 
the public generally, forty-four short 
courses to teachers at the county training 
schools. County fairs must not be slighted; 
demonstration tents with educational ex- 
hibits were sent to fifteen. Farmers’ insti- 
tutes, contests for school children in sew- 
ing, baking, manual training, agricultural 
and even in tomato growing and canning, 
over a thousand miscellaneous meetings 
with country folk, two educational trains— 
here’s richness for any state. One wonders 
what has become of the traditional “isola- 
tion” of farm life. 

Special extension lectures at fifteen cen- 
ters, organized classes at several more, and 
municipal service in three cities interested 
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a wider public than the agriculturists. 
But no place of the whole movement is more 
interesting than the University Weeks, for 
here co-operation—between faculty and 
undergraduates, university and local agen- 
cies—is most abundant. 

The university “teams” visited eight- 
een towns; six will be added to the circuit 
this year. Women’s clubs, the state library 
and health and labor authorities, and other 
agencies help; the glee club, dramatic clubs, 
and debating squad work with the faculty 
missionaries. Last year the six days given 
to each town were portioned off, one to the 
farmers, one to the business men, one to 
“art and literature,” others to “town and 
county,” “public health,” and “home wel- 
fare.” A trained nurse lectures thruout the 
week, while the faculty speakers hold in- 
formal conferences in the morning and 
make addresses in the afternoon. The un- 
dergraduates give two plays and a concert; 
the debating teams have a repertory of two 
cr three popular questions from which their 
audiences may choose. Illustrated lectures 
round out the week—and a full week it is. 
Not only do the people of each town on the 
itinerary receive substantial help in their 
local problems; they also catch a glimpse 
of the play as well as the work of their 
university. 
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The Origin of the General Strike 


The idea of a general strike for political 
purposes has been attributed to a certain 
William Denboro—a follower of Robert 
Owen and successively a cobbler, publisher, 
bookseller and coffee-house keeper. In 1831 
Denboro wrote a pamphlet entitled, Grand 
National Holiday and Congress of the Pro- 
ductive Classes, advocating the stopping of 
all work for a month as a lesson to the cap- 
italist class. The idea was taken up, seven 
years later, by the Chartist Convention, 
who favored keeping a “holy month” to 
induce Parliament to grant their demands. 
And this was followed by the “plug riots” 
of 1842, in Lancashire, which crippled the 
cotton industry. 


An Insect Anesthetist 


That the sting of the wasp which punc- 
tures the nerve centers of a captured cater- 
pillar or spider usually paralyzes the crea- 
ture into helplessness, rather than kills it, 
is well known. The victim remains alive in 
the burrow or cell in which the wasp stores 
it as food for the larva which will emerge 
from the egg laid in the same cell. There- 
fore the newly hatched grub finds ready 
for it a provision of living meat instead of 
decayed carrion. 

That “wizard” among entomologists, the 
venerable Fabre, has discovered a similar, 
yet even more extraordinary fact, in the 
history of the glow-worm beetle (Lampy- 
ris); namely, that it anesthetizes the prey 
upon which it itself feeds, so that it may 
consume it at leisure, and predigested. This 
beetle, whose brilliant phosphorescence at- 
tracts the eye in the dusk of summer even- 
ings, habitually hunts and seizes upon a cer- 
tain small snail in order to eat it. The 
curious thing is that the beetle anesthetizes 
the mollusk at the first attack, preventing 
it from escaping by withdrawing to safety 
deep within its shell. Upon finding the snail, 
the beetle dashes forward, and thrusting 
out its sharp, curved mandibles, repeatedly 
stabs the side of the body of its prey. After 
a few punctures the snail hecomes insensi- 
ble, and remains in that deadened state for 
three or four hours—a time more than suf- 
ficient for the beetle to complete its meal. 


Capitalizing the Best Seller 


News comes that a $100,000 hotel in El 
Centro, California, is to be named the 
Barbara Worth, after the heroine of a 
“best seller” written by a resident of that 
section and describing the Imperial Valley, 
of which El Centro is the metropolis. 

This is not the first time that a work of 
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fiction, having won popularity, is capital- 
ized. The most notable instance is that of 
Ramona, which is a sort of auxiliary 
Baedeker of Southern California, and which 
has given a name to countless hotels, apart- 
ments and commodities of all sorts. As 
Ramona was quite a tourist herself, ac- 
cording to Helen Hunt Jackson, there is a 
“Ramona house” in nearly every Mexican 
settlement in the southern end of the state, 
among them several “birthplaces,” for like 
William Tell and Homer, this dusky maid- 
en of fiction was born simultaneously in a 
number of places. The chief commercial 
venture based on her popularity among 
tourists is “Ramona’s Marriage Place” in 
the Mexican “Old Town” of San Diego. 

This old adobe building has been re- 
stored and furnished in a style approximat- 
ing its appearance in the days before the 
gringo came. One can enter by paying a 
modest admission fee, and doubtless even 
purchase souvenirs and picture post cards. 
The house is maintained as a regular show 
place and the street cars bear the sign “To 
Ramona’s Home.” Fiction pays. 


RAMONA’S MARRIAGE PLACE, SAN DIEGO 
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California and the Japanese 


Formal protest against California’s 
alien land bill was submitted to our Gov- 
ernment on the 9th by the Japanese Am- 
bassador. It was understood that Japan 
asked for. quick action. There were reports 
that an appeal to our courts was suggested, 
and also that.arbitration at The Hague 
would be demanded if an adjustment of 
the controversy could be reached in no other 
way. On the:following day there were con- 
ferences between the Ambassador and Sec- 
retary Bryan. An impression prevailed 
that the situation was regarded by our 
Government as one of much importance. 
The bill was then in the hands of Governor 
Johnson, his action upon it having been 
delayed at the President’s request. 

In a telegram sent by Mr. Bryan on 
the 11th, the President appealed to Gov- 
ernor Johnson, virtually asking him to vete 
the bill. Barén Chinda, the Ambassador, he 
said, had presented “an earnest protest.” 
He passed over questions relating to treaty 
rights because the bill was avowedly intend- 
ed to conform to treaty obligations, and be- 
cause “any conflict complained of would be 
a matter for the courts,” but he felt justi- 
fied in expressing a desire for delay. The 
legislature could be reconvened at any time. 
He was impelled by a sense of duty to ex- 
press the hope*that ‘the Governor would 
“see fit to allow time for diplomatic effort.” 

The nations affected, he continued, were 
friendly nations that had shown themselves 
willing te co-operate in the establishment 
of harmonious relations. If a postponement 
should commend itself to the Governor’s 
judgment,. he (the President) would be 
pleased to assist in “a systematic effort to 
discover and correct any evils that may 
exist in corfhection with land ownership by 
aliens.” = 

It was said in Washington that the Presi- 
ident hoped for a withdrawal of the bill. 
But the passage of it by almost a unani- 
mous vote; did not seem to indicate that 
withdrawal could be procured by a mere 
request for delay. But little time was left 
for action by the Governor. Bills recently 
introduced at Sacramento, providing for an 
enumeration of the Japanese, and for an 
official inquiry as to the lands owned or 
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leased by them, are not, it is said, to be 
pressed for passage. 


Tariff Revision 


The Tariff and Income Tax bill was 
passed in the House on the 8th, by a vote 
of 281 to 139, substantially without amend- 
ment. A few verbal changes recommended 
by the committee had been adopted. Only 
five Democrats voted. in the negative. These: 
were Messrs. Broussard, Dupré, Morgan 
and Lazaro, of Louisiana, and Charles B. 
Smith, of New York. Fourteen Progressives 
were counted with them, and four in the 
affirmative. Two Republicans, Mr. Carey 
and Mr. Stafford, of Wisconsin, were count- 
ed for the bill. It is now in the Senate, but 
has not been referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. When an attempt to refer it was 
made, there were indications that. five 
Democrats would support a Republican mo- 
tion for hearings. Therefore an adjourn- 
ment until the 13th was taken. At the end 
of last week it was understood that a ma- 
jority of the five had been induced to op- 
pese hearings. The debate in the Senate 
will consume about two months, and the 
final vote’ will not be reached before Au- 
gust 1. It is now proposed that the wool 
schedule shall become effective on November 
1 and the remainder of the tariff changes 
on January 1. 

Several foreign Governments have pro- 
tested against the proposed discount of 5 
per cent on goods imported in American 
ships, and the Ways and Means Committee 
was advised by the State Department that 
treaties would be violated by such a dis- 
count. This did not restrain the House 
from adopting it. Certain manufacturers 
have said that the reductions will compel 
them to reduce wages. The Department of 
Commerce will make an investigation, if 
any wage reduction is announced, and it 
will begin its inquiry in the pottery indus- 
try. On the day when the bill was passed, 
Mr. Underwood spoke of the purpose of the 
Department, which, he said, had power to 
walk into the offices of the manufacturers 
and to ascertain whether there was any 
real reason for cutting wages, or whether 
it was “merely a selfish attempt to put 
money in their own pockets.” 
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Washington Notes 


In November, 1908, President Roosevelt 
by executive order placed 14,000 postmast- 
ers of the fourth class under. the protection 
of the merit rules. Last October, President 
Taft added the remaining postmasters of 
that class, about 36,000 in number. Some 
Democrats asserted that his purpose was 
tu keep Republicans in office. By executive 
order, on the 7th inst., President Wilson 
amended the orders of his two predecessors 
by directing that the postmasters affected 
must demonstrate their fitness by submit- 
ting to competitive examination. As 12,000 
of those in the service were appointed in 
accordance with the merit rules, the num- 
ber of those who must qualify is about 38,- 
000. Those who receive less than $180 a 
year, however, will be appointed upon the 
recommendations of postal inspectors. 

The Senate, last week, passed the Sundry 
Civil bill, with its rider virtually exempt- 
ing combinations of workingmen and farm- 
ers from prosecution under the Anti-Trust 
law. Because of this rider the bill was 
vetoed by Mr. Taft. Mr. Wilson, it is as- 
serted, will sign it. The vote was 41 to 32. 

John Purroy Mitchel, president of the New 
York Board of Aldermen, has been nom- 
inated to be collector of the port of New 
York, to succeed Collector Loeb. This ap- 
pointment does not eliminate Mr. Mitchel 
as a candidate for the office of Mayor of 
New York. 


One Hundred Years of Peace 


Plans for the celebration of the century 
of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States were nearly completed in 
last week’s conferences between twenty 
delegates from England, Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, and the municipality 
of Ghent, where the treaty was signed in 
1814, and the American committee. 

Lord Weardale, chairman of the British 


’ delegation, and his colleagues, were elabo- 


rately entertained in New York from May 
4 to May 10, when they left to visit Boston, 
Washington, Philadelphia and other cities. 
They were received by Mayor Gaynor, feted 
by Mr. Carnegie, chairman of the Amer- 
ican committee, dined by President Butler, 
of Columbia, entertained by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and otherwise kept busy between business 
sessions at the Hotel Plaza. 

All nations have been now invited to par- 
ticipate in the festival. In England the an- 
niversary will be marked particularly by 
the purchase of Sulgrave Manor, in North- 
amptonshire, the ancestral home of the 
Washington family. Relics of George Wash- 


ington will be placed there, and a perma- 
nent memorial established. A 

Details of the American celebration are 
not yet announced, tho plans have been 
carefully worked over. An international 
bridge over the Detroit River at Detroit, a 
series of monuments along the Canadian 
frontier, many parkways, exhibits, perhaps 


.@ museum and an exchange of professor- 


ships and scholarships are suggested. The 
aniversary of the treaty, December 24, 
1914, will be commemorated by simultaneous 
exercises in Ghent and thruout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 


Railroads for Alaska 


Several witnesses were heard, last week, 
by the Senate committee which is consid- 
ering the bill for an issue of $35,000,000 of 
bonds to be used in building railroads in 
Alaska. Gifford Pinchot, formerly Chief 
Forester, said that legislation for the de- 
velopment of Alaska’s coal resources by 
a leasing system had been prevented by ex- 
Senator Guggenheim and others. He 
thought the Government ought to build and 
operate railroads in Alaska, and lease the 
coal mines. James F. Callbreath, secretary 
of the American Mining Congress, said 
that Mr. Pinchot was responsible for the 
restraint of development. The pending’ bill 
had his approval, but he opposed the leas- 
ing of coal deposits. 

Walter L. Fisher, formerly Secretary of 


the Interior, said development’ had been — 
prevented by Congress, which had failed to” 

give the needed legislation, altho it had re- 
peatedly been informed as to the require- 


ments of the situation. The Government, 
he added, should build railroads from tide- 
water to the interior. Roads would be con- 
structed by private capital only to the coal 


and copper mines, which are near the coast. 


O. L. Dickinson, the manager of an Eng- 
lish company associated with the Guggen- 
heim syndicate in the Copper River rail- 
road, said his company intended to open a 
water and rail route this year as far as 
Fairbanks. It would be ruined by a com- 
peting Government line. 


The Philippine Islands 


There is a controversy between Dean C. 
Worcester, secretary of the Philippine Com- 
mission, and the resident Filipino delegates 
at Washington, because of a letter in which 
Mr. Worcester referred to slavery in the 
islands. The Legislative Assembly failed 
to pass laws prohibiting the enslaving of 
persons and providing punishment, altho 
urged to do so by the Commission. There- 
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fore the latter past such a law, in 1911, 


but it was applicable only to the provinces - 


occupied by the non-Christian tribes, over 
which the Commission has exclusive legis- 
lative control. 

In a published statement, Delegate Que- 
zon, having said that Secretary Worcester 
had asserted, in a letter to the President 
of the American Humane Society, that 
slavery existed in the islands, declares that 
the asertion is “both false and slanderous.” 
Slavery does not exist, he says, in that part 
of the archipelago subject to the legislative 
control of the Assembly. If Negritoes are 
held in slavery in Manila, he does not know 
it, and such slavery is illegal. If there has 
been slavery there, he continues, the Com- 
mission is to be blamed for not putting an 
end to it. Mr. Worcester, he adds, is un- 
willing that the Filipinos shall have inde- 
pendence, because then he would lose his 
place, and therefore he slanders the people 
and seeks to show that they are unfit to 
govern themselves. 


Mexico 


General Huerta, provisional President of 
Mexico, is angry because the United States 
has failed to recognize his Government for- 
mally. Therefore he has said to Ambassador 
Wilson that while he would still regard 
him as a personal friend and would wel- 
come him as a guest, he would not continue 
to treat him as a diplomatic representative. 
At the same time an intimation was given 
that until the Government should be recog- 
nized at Washington, the American claims 
for damages would not be taken up. Our 
Government, it is understood, intends to 
withhold formal recognition until after the 
constitutional election, which is to be held in 
October. Its policy as to this matter has 
prevented Huerta, it is said, from negotiat- 
ing a loan, and his resentment has excited 
opposition to American residents at the 
capital. 

In the north, last week, the rebels were 
gaining. Altho the Federal garrison at 
Guaymas had been reinforced by 2000 men, 
who came by sea, this force was defeated 
and Guaymas was captured. It is said that 
twenty-five of the Federal officers, who had 
been made prisoners, were put to death. 
The surrender of General Trucy Aubert, at 
Lampasos, in Nueva Leon, with several 
hundred Federal soldiers, was announced. 
A train carrying 250 Federals was wrecked 
by dynamite, and 200 were killed. The serv- 
ices of 400 Japanese residents were offered 
to the rebel commanders but were not ac- 
cepted. In the south, Zapata made two un- 
successful assaults upon the city of Cuer- 
navaca. 
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Other Countries South of Us 


Diplomatic relations between Great Brit- 
ain and Guatemala will be severed, it is 
asserted in dispatches from London, unless 
Guatemala, by the 15th inst., responds to 
the demand for a settlement of her foreign 
debt. The British Government holds that its 
agent in this matter, Sir Lionel Carden, has 
not been treated with due courtesy. It is 
understood that Guatemala will get no aid 
at Washington. 

Nicaragua, whose Minister of Finance is 
now in this country, is trying to negotiate 
a loan of $4,000,000. The sum advanced by 
New York bankers when it was thought 
that the loan treaty would be ratified at 
Washington, has been spent in reforming 
the currency. Representatives of Nicaragua 
now in Washington have asked President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan to define their 
attitude toward the loan treaty and the 
treaty which grants to the United States a 
naval station and exclusive control of the 
interoceanic canal route, in consideration 
of the payment of $3,000,000. Mr. Bryan 
has not given a final answer. Owing to the 
President’s views about “dollar diplomacy,” 
Nicaragua finds it very difficult to borrow 
money. 

A committee of Cuban Liberal Congress- 
men has complained to President Gomez 
about the partisan hostility of the rural 
guards in Santa Clara. Orestes Fer- 
rara, formerly Speaker of the House, said 
he would resign on account of this hostility. 
The President said he would inquire and 
would also confer with President-elect Men- 
ocal. The latter told Ferrara that he would 
restrain the guards from meddling in pol- 
ities; and therefore Ferrara reconsidered 
his determination to resign. 

Hayti’s Congress has elected Michel 
Oreste, a Senator, to succeed the late Presi- 
dent Tancrede Auguste. Before and after 
the election there was much disorder at the 
capital. General Defly attacked the build- 
ing in which Congress holds its sessions. 
Regular troops repelled him and he sought 
refuge at the Cuban Legation. In this con- 
troversy seventeen men were killed. Polit- 
ical exiles are returning from Jamaica, and 
some expect a revolution. It is reported that 
Auguste died of poison, given to him in his 
food, and that several members of his fam- 
ily narrowly escaped a similar fate. 

Brazil has restored the tariff preferential 
concession of 30 per cent, on certain im- 
ports from the United States, which was 
suspended or withdrawn because, it is al- 
leged, our Government attacked the coffee 
valorization project in a Trust suit, and 
compelled the sale of 900,000 bags of coffee 
stored in New York. 
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The English Suffragets 


Willoughby H. Dickinson’s bill to enfran- 
chise some 6,000,000 women (who would, if 
men, enjoy the right to vote) was defeated 
on its second reading in the British House 
of Commons on May 6, by an adverse ma- 
jority of 47. In spite of Mr. Asquith’s op- 
position, several members of the Govern- 
ment supported the measure: Sir Edward 
Grey, Chancellor Lloyd George, Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Buxton, Sir Rufus Isaacs, etc. Most 
of the Irish Nationalists voted no. On the 
Unionist side, Mr. Bonar Law, the titular 
leader, and Mr. Balfour, refrained from 
voting. Only one front-bench Unionist sup- 
ported the suffrage bill, whose defeat is 
blamed by the London Times and other 
journals upon the violence of the militant 
suffragets, who continue to burn and to 
plant bombs. And on Sunday (May 11) 
riotous scenes attended the attempt of the 
Men’s League for Woman’s Suffrage to 
hold a meeting in Hyde Park. 

The burning of St. Catherine’s Church 
at Hatcham, in the southeast of London, 
on, the 6th, is credited to the militants. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000. Attempts to 
explode bombs outside the Grand Hotel, 
opposite Trafalgar Square, and inside St. 


‘Paul’s Cathedral, were frustrated last week. 


Other incendiary fires are reported. A 
militant suffraget entered the offices of the 
London Standard, a journal strongly op- 
posed to the extension of the suffrage, on 


the 5th, injuring furnishings and attacking — 


one of the editors. 


Votes for Frenchwomen 


Certain propaganda have never taken 
root in France in the past, for example, 
those of the Salvation Army and the Wo- 
man Suffragists. Apparently the latter is 
now taken more seriously, however. Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont declared, when she sailed 
from New York recently, that she was 
going to help Christabel Pankhurst estab- 
lish a Paris branch of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, the militant organiza- 
tion, if it seemed advisable. 

Deputy Joseph Reinach, the leading tem- 
perance advocate in France, declares that 
a true universal suffrage, including women, 
“will one day be the result of our campaign 
against the national peril—alcoholism. It 
was to wipe out this scourge that the Scan- 
dinavian countries gave the vote to women. 
Men have but one way of repelling the ap- 
parently inevitable accession of women to 
municipal and then to national life, and this 
way is promptly to vote anti-alcohol laws, 
limiting licenses, prohibiting absinthe, and 
suppressing distillers’ privileges.” 
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Georges Clemenceau, formerly prime 
minister, declares his open hostility to the 
reform—which, in France, remains an 
academic rather than a practical issue. Ac- 
cording to M. Clemenceau women would re- 
store the Middle Ages. This veteran anti- 
clerical pays womanhood the compliment 
of crediting her with irrepressible religious 
instincts, and adds that in France she is 
too submissive to the priest to enjoy polit- 
ical privileges without bringing about a re- 
turn of the Church Triumphant. In his 
youth M. Clemenceau was a pronounced 
radical; today his conservatism has gone 
far enough to enable him to say: “For my 
part, rather than give the vote to women I 
should prefer to take it away from certain 
men. But,” he adds with a smile, “don’t 
make me say that in the newspapers.” The 
suffrage for women might well prove bene- 
ficial in Protestant countries where individ- 
ualism is highly developed, but in France, 
according to M. Clemenceau, it could only 
hasten the decadence into which all the 
Catholic nations of Europe have succes- 
sively fallen. 


France’s Army and Fiscal Deficit 


The French Prime Minister, Louis Bar- 
thou, announced on May 5 the Government’s 
decision to maintain under arms for an ad- 
ditional year those conscripts who would 
normally (under the two-year service) re- 
turn to civil life on October 1. Parliament 
has just reassembled, and Mr. Barthou has 
stated that he stakes his ministerial life 
upon the voting of the return to three-year 
conscription. 

The Government is said to contemplate 
raising a large loan. A deficit of $160,000,- 
000 is faced, according to experts. This fig- 
ure is the combined deficits calculated for 
1912 and 1913. 


A Peace Conference at Berne 


On May 11 an informal congress of 218 
parliamentarians of France and Germany 
meeting at Berne, Switzerland, voted unan- 
imously a resolution repudiating “patriotic 
excitability” and demanding a decrease of 
armaments. The resolution continued: 

“The conference warthly supports the 
proposal of the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bryan, relating to arbitration 
treaties, and demands that disputes be- 
tween France and Germany shall be sub- 
mitted to The Hague.” 

The representation of French Deputies 
and Senators was considerably larger than 
that of members of the German Reichstag: 
185 Frenchmen against only 33 Germans. 
This is partly accountable by the fact that 
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the French Chamber of Deputies is a much 
larger body than the Reichstag. Most of 
the members of the German delegation were 
Socialists, including Herr Bebel, leader of 
that party in the Empire. France was rep- 
resented by members of the arbitration 
group and the Socialist party. 

Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, a pa- 
cificist member of the French Senate and 
known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
as a contributor, presided over the Berne 
Congress. In an interview given to a Paris 
newspaperman, the Baron exprest himself 
as under no illusions as to obtaining imme- 
diate results. The conference was held at 
the invitation of Deputies of the Swiss Par- 
liament; acting unofficially. 


The King of Spain in France 


Alfonso XIII of Spain visited Paris last 
week, and with President Poincaré reviewed 
French troops at Fontainebleau, and on an- 
other day the French military aircraft. 
Great precautions against his assassination 
were taken by the police. 

A closer understanding has, it is thought, 
been arrived at by the two Latin nations 
whose chiefs met at Paris. Count Roman- 
ones, the Spanish premier, told the represen- 
tatives of la Liberté, of Paris: “Today 
Spain and France have reached a friendly 
agreement. Tomorrow the two countries 
may take a further step. The understand- 
ing we have attained is the result of mu- 
tual effort.” 

During the last few years France and 
Spain have had certain disagreements in 
Morocco, but these have been practically if 
not altogether adjusted by concessions on 
both sides. The Spanish Government recent- 
ly announced a program of military and 
naval expansion, and the country is in a 
more prosperous condition than has ob- 
tained in a great many years. The French 
press, with the exception of the organs of 
the Socialists, welcomes an entente, and 
would welcome an alliance, adding as it 
would a possible 200,000 to the defensive 
forces of France, and tending also to make 
Spain a more promising field for the invest- 
ment of French capital. It is, however, an- 
nounced by the Madrid Tribuna that King 
Alfonso and Emperor William of Germany 
will meet in Holland this summer. 


Ex-King Manoel and the Republic 


The ex-King of Portugal has become en- 
gaged to his second cousin, the Princess Au- 
gustina Victoria of Hohenzollern, oldest 
daughter of Prince William of Hohenzol- 
lern, head of the older princely branch of 
the house. This non-reigning branch is Ro- 
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man Catholic, and is not directly related to 
the Kaiser’s. 

Ex-King Manoel is now twenty-three 
years of age. His azzession to the Portu- 
guese throne came about thru the assassina- 
tion of his father and older brother in 1908. 
In October, 1910, a republican revolution 
overthrew him, the motive of the revolu- 
tionists being wholly political and anti- 
clerical and not (as has sometimes been 
represented) based upon the profligacy or 
unpopularity of the young ruler. Since his 
deposition Manoel has lived with the Queen- 
mother at Woods Norton, Evesham, Eng- 
land, as the guest of the Duc d’Orleans. 
Woods Norton has been the residence of 
more than one legitimist claimant to the 
French throne. The republican govern- 
ment has allowed the ex-King a pension of 
$3300 a month, and since his deposition it 
has been rumored more than once that he 
was paying court to various royal high- 
nesses. The Princess Augustina Victoria is 
twenty-two years old, one and a half years 
younger than her fiancé. Her family is rich 
and finances the Rumanian throne, whose 
present occupant, King Charles, is a mem- 
ber of the house. In 1870 the candidacy of 
another Prince of Hohenzollern for the 
Spanish throne proved one of the incidental — 
causes of the Franco-Prussian War. 

The ex-King of Portugal declares that he 
will soon return to the throne, and royalist 
activity is continuous. The abortive upris- 
ing at Lisbon on the night of April 26, was, 
however, chiefly the work of a group of 
malcontents called the Radical Republican 
Federation: that is allied with the Syndi- 
calists. Revolvers and bombs were fired, but 
no one seems to have been hurt, tho 150 
arrests were made. The London press pub- 
lishes accounts of indignities to which, it is 
alleged, royalist prisoners are treated, and 
rumors of the republic’s instability are cur- 
rent: as they have been ever since its foun- 
dation more than two years ago. 

The inadequacy of the news received 
from that part of Europe makes _ it 
all the easier for partisans to color what 
little news does reach the outside press. 
The daring release of a number of prison- 
ers arrested on April 27, during political 
disturbances for which a radical wing of 
the Republican party was responsible, was 
effected on the 29th. Armed men boarded 
the cruiser Republica in Lisbon harbor 
and released the prisoners. The connivance 
of certain officers and men aboard the war 
ship made this coup possible. As a result of 
the disorders two monarchist and one So- 
cialist journals of Lisbon were supprest and 
two hundred political prisoners arrested at 
the same time have been sent to the Azores 
for trial in a fortress there. 




















XIIi—Effective Advertising 


There is danger that the rising profession 
of advertising may become too sophisti- 
cated. It has not yet established itself as 
either an art or a science. That it is even 
a profession is implied more because of the 
kindly sufferance of those whose favor or 
disfavor may affect it than because of a 
definite position it has attained thru its 
recorded achievements or the standing of 
its chiefest exponents. It is, in other words, 
an art in the estimation of a few enthusi- 
asts; a science, in embryo, in the minds of 
a few students; a profession by virtue of 
the courteous consideration of the publica- 
tions that profit by it and the businesses 
that owe their existence to it. 

Yet, with nearly all of its permanence to 
win, there is danger that the efficiency of 
advertising may be impaired by the too rap- 
idly maturing process of conventionaliza- 
tion which of late has been making head- 
way. 

Advertising campaigns are being too fre- 
quently planned to utilize methods and for- 
mule developed from the experience of man- 
agers and agencies. Too much advertising 
copy is being written to conform to unstable 
canons that have come into use thru nar- 
rowed observation of the results of different 


advertisements under different conditions 


with different people. Too many advertise- 
ments are being constructed to justify the 
ideas of designers who do not work with an 
eye single to the major object of attracting 
the attention and influencing the action of 
the readers thereof. 

The single purpose of advertising is to 
influence the actions of readers—of a par- 
ticular body of readers. It is therefore of 
supreme importance that the constructor of 
an advertisement know the people to whom 
he intends to appeal, and that he make his 
appeal straight to them. Ninety-nine in 
every hundred readers are quite ignorant 
of all the sophistications that have clustered 
themselves about the advertising business, 
and of this 99 per cent 99 per cent again 
are artless enough to accept the statements 
of the advertisement at their apparent face 
value. They do not recognize, nor estimate, 
the subtle evasions or the insinuating lead- 
ings of the expert copy-writer’s art. They 
do not grasp the professional significance 
of illustrative suggestion nor understand 
the force of typographic implication. 

It is beginning to be understood that the 
force which moves people’s minds to action 





iz a simple and transparent thing. The ad- 
vertisements that excite the admiration of 
the advertising profession are apt to be 
ignored by the people whose patronage is 
desired. The advertisements that “pull” are 
apt to be those which appeal to profession- 
als with the least force. 

‘Something passes from the successful ad- 
vertisement, along the optic and sensory 
nerves, to the brains of readers, and there 
presses some subtle button and sets the will 
at work along the lines of the requests or 
demands of the advertiser. What is this 
something? 

It is the human interest note, is it not? 
It is the human interest appeal. It is not 
the artistic illustration, nor the clever ty- 
pography. It is that which the advertiser 
says to the advertisee. The most effective 
advertisements that ever have been printed 
have been the simplest, in design and form, 
those about which there was no physical 
distinction other than their absolutely aus- 
tere avoidance of every grace supposed to 
be added by illustration and typographic 
complexity or beauty; those written in the 
clearest and most restrained language. 

This has for a long time been well known 
by advertisers. They have been fully aware 
of the phenomenal success of advertisements 
of the type of the Rogers Peet Company 
classics. They have seen the power to bring 
business exerted by the careful and explicit 
statements of such as the Chalmers adver- 
tisements. They have known of the swollen 
fortunes brought to patent-medicine men 
thru their bald, unvarnished and ungar- 
nished statements. But the great majority 
of advertisers have continued to spend much 
money for illustrations that convey little 
intelligence to the readers, typography that 
too often obscures and perverts the intent 
of the text, and copy that is calculated to 
arouse in the breasts of the readers emo- 
tions not closely allied with the buying im- 
pulse. 

The effective advertisement depends for 
its power upon its manifest sincerity, its 
reasonableness, its clarity of statement, its 
power to attract, and its reading qualities. 
Its attractive element is what gives it its 
initial value; but it must lead on and not 
be conclusive or satisfying. Its suggestion 
must follow quickly upon attraction, and its 
selling argument must be delivered before 
the glow of the attraction has faded from 
the promise of the suggestion. 
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Advice to Life Insurance Policyholders 


Life insurance policyholders who have 
not already done so should lose no time in 
writing to their representatives in the 
United States Senate protesting against any 
taxation whatever of their life insurance 
interests thru the income tax section of the 
Wilson-Underwood tariff bill, which is now 
up for consideration by the Senate. In this 
department last week we clearly demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of every just and 
impartial mind that the accumulations of 
the life companies are not only not income 
nor surplus, but that they are expense 
funds. They are income absorbers, not in- 
come producers. 

The authors of the income tax provisions 
of the bill exempted fraternal and benevo- 
lent life insurance associations from its op- 
eration. Why did they do this? We ask that 
question, not for the purpose of impugning 
their motives, for all such funds should be 
exempted, but because we should like, if 
possible, to follow the line of reasoning that 
results in a conclusion to absolve a form of 
accumulations under one name and to hold 
it under another name. Both are the result 
of mutual coéperative effort on the part of 
the accumulators; both represent outgo— 
expense—and both have the same object in 
view. It seems clear to the legislative mind 
that fraternal beneficiary funds should not 
be taxed, and it is a little puzzling that the 
level premium reserve system should not 
be entitled to the same advantages. Both 
these forms of beneficence are entitled to 
the highest consideration which legislation 
can confer on them, and it should be ob- 
vious to the crudest judgment that neither 
should be burdened with taxation in any 
form. 


New Lamps for Old 


Among the many letters we receive from 
readers asking for advice and guidance in 
life insurance matters, we continue to find 
the usual proportion of them on subjects 
which indicate the operation of that small 
class in the agency field known as “twist- 
ers,” gentlemen who thrive by substituting 
new policies for old ones. Under the benign 
influences of corrective legislation, backed 
by the good work of underwriters’ associa- 
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tions, the practice of “twisting” has been 
greatly reduced within the last ten years, 
but it has not been exterminated. There yet 
remains in the ranks a class of agents who 
are more skilful at undoing the work of 
their predecessors than in building for 
themselves. 

We know that many policyholders are not 
properly equipped with life insurance. They 
either have too much, or it is under plans 
which are too expensive, or it will mature 
too early or too late, or it is in inferior 
companies—there is something about it 
which, all of the policyholder’s  cir- 
cumstances considered, makes it less 
serviceable to them than it might be. 
These points are eagerly seized on by the 
“twister” and, unless the insured is level 
headed, the former will do a piece of profit- 
able business. The “twister” in life insur- 
ance is the modern counterpart of the wick- 
ed magician in the Arabian Nights tale of 
“Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp,” who, 
having located the lamp in Aladdin’s palace, 
provided himself with a number of common 
copper lamps and, disguising himself as an 
itinerant salesman, circled the palace, con- 
tinually crying, “New lamps for old; new 
lamps for old.” His generosity, it will be 
remembered, won the custodian of the won- 
derful lamp, none other than the Princess, 
Aladdin’s bride, who lost no time in ex- 
changing the real thing for its counterfeit. 
So it becomes necessary for policyholders 
generally to treat with great care the propo- 
sitions made by the life insurance agent 
who offers new policies for old. 

The instances are extremely rare in which 
a new policy is better than an old one—or 
as good. A man spends not only money on a 
policy. He puts some of the years of his life 
into it. He may be able to square the finan- 
cial side of it some time, but he can never 
again be the age at which he took a policy 
he has carried for some years. Some other 
sort of policy, or one in another company, 
might have been better at the time, but once 
made, such mistakes are difficult to rectify 
years later. The one way to avoid these mis- 
takes is to start right. Get the proper pol- 
icy for the proper amount at the proper 
premium in the right company. Then keep 
it. But if you have not got just what you 
want, if it has any age, four or five years 
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or more, don’t be seduced by the peddlers 
who have new life insurance lamps to swap 
for old ones. Consult some disinterested per- 
son of character and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. No mistake will be made by putting 
the cause or causes of dissatisfaction before 
the company in which the insurance is car- 
ried. 


Foley-Walker Compensation Bill 


The New York legislature has adopted 
that one of the four workmen’s compensa- 
tion bills before it which is probably the 
best one from the viewpoint of practica- 
bility. In many respects it resembles the 
New Jersey law, a statute which experts in 
the matter pronounce superior to any thus 


far enacted in this country. With inexplica- © 


ble inconsistency the New York assembly 
passed two workmen’s compensation bills, 
the Murtaugh-Jackson and the Foley- 
Walker, the provisions of which are in di- 
rect conflict with each other. But the senate 
voted down the first and adopted the last 
named. 

A vigorous protest against the approval 
of the Foley-Walker bill has been made to 
Governor Sulzer by the leaders of union 
labor interests, and there is no assurance 
that the Governor will not veto it. He has 
invited all those interested in the legislation 
to appear before him at an early date in 
the future to discuss the subject. If the 
Governor finally refuses to approve the bill, 
the state of New York will continue with- 
out any workmen’s compensation law for 
another year, unless the subject is consid- 
ered at the extraordinary session of the 
legislature which commences on June 18. 
It is understood, however, that nothing will 
come before that session but a primary 
election bill. 

The antagonism in union labor circles to 
the provisions of the Walker-Foley measure 
do not seem, on mature consideration, to be 
well grounded. The labor leaders are un- 
compromisingly opposed to any compensa- 
tion law that permits the casualty compa- 
nies to transact any portion of that busi- 
ness. They endeavored to make a case 
against the companies by citing the experi- 
ence of injured workingmen under the form 
of employers’ liability insurance, when as a 
matter of truth, employers’ liability insur- 
ance has never undertaken to provide in- 
demnities to the employee. Narrowed down 
to its prime office, that form of insurance 
runs to employers only and is an undertak- 
ing on the part of the company to stand 
between that interest and all law suits for 
money damages arising out of injuries re- 
ceived by employees or other persons. All 
litigation of this character occurred under 
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the common law and the defenses permitted 
thereunder were availed of by employers 
and their insurers. 

But the principles of workmen’s compen- 
sation reverse all this. It makes the employer 
liable outright. It permits of no defense 
whatever. It specifies in detail the exact 
amount of damages incurred, and from this 
dictum there is no appeal. The employer has 
the bill to pay, and in that way the cost of 
compensation becomes a part of the operat- 
ing expense of every business. As an in- 
dividual factor, the average employer is 
unable to bear this burden. He therefore 
seeks an insurer. The casualty companies 
stand ready to grant the indemnity, and 
they can do it without depriving the work- 
man of any benefit the law grants him. The 
companies must get such profit as they 
make out of the business from the em- 
ployers. ‘ 

As nearly as we are able to arrive at a 
judgment in the matter, the Foley-Walker 
law would make a good beginning in this 
state toward the formulation of a proper 
system of workmen’s compensation. It prob- 
ably falls short of all it should be, but as 
its defects become apparent they can be 
remedied by future amendment. 


Notes 


A committee of the New Jersey legisla- 
ture is about to make an investigation of 


the fire insurance business in that state. 


The District Court at Washington, D. C., 
has confirmed the Commercial Fire Insur- 
ance Company’s valuation of the Southern 
Building at $2,000,000. 


Governor Baldwin of Connecticut has 
catefully studied the workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill pending in the legislature of that 
state and has advised the committees in 
charge that it is satisfactory. 


Charles G. Smith and Charles H. Coffin, 
for several years past secretary and assis- 
tant secretary, respectively, of the German 
American Insurance Company of New York, 
have been elected members of that com- 
pany’s board of directors and appointed 
vice-presidents. 


The Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, who seems to have some fancy 
ideas as to how the insurance business 
should be run, has issued a circular letter 
to companies advising that he will not here- 
after issue licenses to agents until after he 


. has received a letter from the appointing 


officers stating that the latter know the ap- 
pointees to be fit and proper persons to be 
licensed. 
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A Favorable Crop Report 


Our largest crop of winter wheat has 
been that of 1906. In that year 492,000,000 
bushels were harvested. A greater yield is 
promised this year. The Government’s re- 
port, issued last week, shows that the high 
condition reported a month ago, 91.6 per 
cent, rose to 91.9 on May 1. The ten years’ 
average for that date had been only 85.6. 
Loss due to winter-killing was only 1,449,- 
000 acres, against 6,469,000 last year, and 
the area is now 30,938,000 acres, an increase 
of 16.4 per cent over the harvest area of 
last year. The Government says a yield of 
513,571,000 bushels is now indicated. To 
this, of course, will be added the yield of 
spring-sown wheat in the Northwest. Last 
year’s crop of winter wheat was 399,919,000 
bushels. It is quite probable that there will 
be 500,000,000 bushels in 1913. 

In respect to other products the report 
was highly favorable. The condition of rye 
is 91 per cent, against a ten-years’ average 
of 89.6, and a record crop is promised. Pas- 
ture land condition is above the average. 
On the first of the month 67.2 per cent of 
the spring plowing had been finished; last 
year’s figures were 52.8. Of the spring 
planting, 57 per cent had been completed, 
against 48.9 last year, and a six-years’ av- 
erage of 54.3. All reports thus far point 
to bountiful harvests. 


Condition of Business 


The effect of the impending tariff changes 
upon trade and manufactures has thus far 
been slight and almost imperceptible. In- 
evitable readjustment to meet the new con- 
ditions suggests caution, of course, and buy- 
ing for consumption some months here- 
after is restricted to some extent. The steel 
industry resists any depressing influence. 
Pig iron output continues to be large. But 
the Corporation’s unfilled orders on hand, 
as reported last week, show a reduction of 
490,000 tons. The textile industries protest 
against the reduction of tariff duties. Work 
at the largest mill in Fall River has been 
suspended indefinitely, but it is not assert- 
ed that this is due exclusively to tariff leg- 
islation. Short time has been ordered at a 
large carpet factory in Massachusetts, ow- 
ing to a decline of orders, due, it is said, to 
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the desire of buyers to wait for the effect 
of tariff changes upon prices. 

Several associations of manufacturers 
have said, by resolution or otherwise, in 
their protests against projected reductions 
of duties that these changes must cause re- 
ductions of wages. This is the assertion 
of the makers of hosiery, underwear, cot- 


.ton duck and pottery. Notice is given by 


the Department of Commerce that such re-, 
ductions, if made, will be the subject of 
official investigation. 

The securities market, last week, was in 
a stagnant condition. Neither the favorable 
crop report nor the passage of the tariff 
bill in the House appeared to affect prices, 
net changes in which, as a rule, were small. 
Only 1,349,850 shares were sold, against 
2,498,415 in the week preceding. 


Currency Legislation 


After a conference with the President, 
Representative Underwood said, on the 8th, 
that currency legislation would be taken up 
in the House on or about June 1. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Wilson, who will send to 
Congress a message on the subject, would 
like to have the legislation enacted at the 
present session. But Democratic Senators 
say that the Senate will not be able to pass 
a banking and currency bill in addition to 
the tariff revision. This is also the opinion 
of Mr. Underwood. But there ought to be, 
and there is to be, a beginning of the work, 
in the House, where the members of the 
new Banking and Currency Committee will 
scon be appointed. 

At its meeting last week. the Executive 

Council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion adovted a resolution saying that bank- 
ing and currency legislation was of “para- 
mount importance,” and urging that “such 
legislation should be had at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, so as to be of service when 
the changes which are about to take place 
in the general fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment are put into effect.” But the new tariff 
will be in force some time before currency 
legislation can be enacted. 
. The Pensylvania Railroad system has 
asked manufacturers to bid for the con- 
struction of 12,300 freight cars, the cost 
of which will be about $16,000,000. 





